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WHISTLER AS AN ETCHER. 








N the desk before us lies one of 
Whistler’s celebrated etchings, 
the ‘* Billingsgate.’’ Famous as 
the wonderful manipulator of the 
needle is among those who “‘ col- 
lect,’ it is probable that this and 
other triumphs of his skill would 
be passed over as worthless by 
nine out of ten who might see 
them in a lot of second-hand 
prints at a stall. What, then, is 
the quality which makes the 
** Billingsgate’’ a prize for one of 

the cognoscenti? Let us look at it discerningly—cover 

it, in fact, with one of those 
discriminating glances which 
are designed to combine the 
nonchalance of the wink and 
the penetrativeness of the stare. 

Both moods must be united in 

regarding such a work of pure 
*quality.’’ If our eye loses its 











nonchalance, it  straightway 
gets too conscientious, and 


becomes offended with many a 
careless stroke, with a desperate 
lack of finish in what would 
seem to be critical parts of the 
work. If it neglects to act pen- 
etratingly,-the felicity, the fine 
sense of balance which has di- 
rected the artist’s impression 
will be missed. The 
wafts us as by enchantment to 
that moist amphibious life which 
collects around the great water- 
side fish-market ; 
sturdy men in oilskin coats and 
hoods is banked up against the 
sunset light, just where the rays 
strike on the whole crowd as a 
mass and reducc its shiny slip- 
periness toaunity ; the wet and 
tarry crowd 
effect, as a heap of fish, and 
these men, with the flat barge 
supporting treated 
with a_ blurred shifting 
illumination in a high tone or 
value. There are no 
patches of distinct shade among 
them, as among the glittering 
noonday crowds of the Fortuny 
school. The blurred manner in 
which they are treated recalls 
the blurred effects of crowds in 
a photograph, representing the 
movements of certain individuals 
before the camera. This in- 
definiteness is useful to the artist 
just here, and he is 10t ashamed 
to borrow it from one of the 
weaknesses of the photograph ; 
it enables him to keep his boat- 
men together as a mass of color, 
to indicate the gleamy wetness of 
their clothes, and to suggest their moving about among 
themselves. It is hardly because he cannot or will not 
draw the f gure definitely when he chooses ; his general 
series shows individual figures designed with a satisfac- 
tory amount of detail. Out of this light vague mass of 
animation, which occupies the foreground, Whistler 
erects the middle distance of the picture in strongest 


etcher 


this group of 


forms a_ single 


them, are 
and 


angular 


FROM A DRAWING BY JOHN WATKINS, FROM A 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER, idl 


black silhouette ; a range of slender masts, with tackle 
and lowered sails, darts into the sky like a serrated 
comb, all dark, spiny, and dishevelled, and spreads quite 
across the middle of the picture, the slender pennons at 
the top of the masts reaching to the upper margin. 
These tarry fishing-boats, with their thronging crews, 
form a dark flat lacework, as distinct upon the sky and 
upon the gleaming Thames as the edge of a Cadiz 
beauty’s black mantilla upon her bosom. Through the 
intricate embroidery of their masts and ropes are seen 
the gray scallops of London Bridge, |ept flat and dim 
as a mere twilight effect. Some towers and buildin "gs 

in the left foreground are picked out with glittering 

stonework in which every joint and course are aan 
and which frames the margin of the view with the start- 
ling distinctness and gleam of sunset. We get, in fact, 
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out of the artist’s poetic treatment, the various charms 
of evening light. The slimy amphibious crowds, trying 
to assert their glitter and gleam against the broad wash 
of twilight gold which melts them together into mere 
general luminousness, the architecture gratified with as- 
sertions of its sharpness and constructiveness ; then, 
beyond all this, the refining and generalizing effect of 
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the dying daylight, which reduces the black tangle of 
masts to a band of delicate broidery, and hangs beyond 
the arches of the bridge in flat gray festoons, like a cur- 
Order and poetry have been 
touch of The 
place in all London that has become a proverb for 


tain seen through lace. 
evoked out of chaos by the a master. 
wrangling and vulgarity will now remain in the mind as 
an ideal of harmony and beauty. Let any tourist enly 
go to Billingsgate, perceive the stertorous confusion of 
the distracting 


the place, the Babel of objurgations, 


movement of the crowds, the come-and-go of the fish- 
ing-boats, the modern, vulgar, filthy, intractable air of 
the whole market, and see if he thinks Ze would be of 
the force to evoke beauty out of the hideousness, har- 
out of the 


In returning to the etched plate, and 


mony tumult, and calm out of the restless- 


ness. as a last 
tribute to its subtlety and power, 
let the spectator not fail to no- 
tice the 
great range of black masts: we 


arrangement of the 


have just called them a 


**comb ;’’ well, the serration of 
the comb is not parailel, but the 
from a 


timbers spread away 


common centre, dividing the 
sunset sky with the spokes of a 
dark fan ; this happy touch of 
incalculable 


composition gives 


organic force to the arrange- 


ment, and gratifies the eye with 
an exquisite hint of system and 
controlling intelligence. 
Whistler's finest etchings of 
the Thames are six in number. 
Besides the “‘ Billingsgate,’’ 
the ‘*‘ Thames Police’ is cele- 
brated for 
of light, and the “ 


Wharf re for 
artistic 


its marvellous effect 
Black Lion 
singularly subtle 
and treatment. The 
little 
collectors for its 
and breadth, 


Bridge’ for its 


** Limehouse”’ is sought by 


mellow tone 
and the ‘‘ London 
power of re=- 
ducing a great confusion of ar- 
tistic material to unity and har- 
mony. 
There are figure studies, too, 
in the series of Whistler's etched 
plates, which still more conspic- 
uously go to justify the Balti- 
more artist's repute in Europe. 
Let any person of artistic eye 
and training look them over, and 
he will not be sceptical or as- 
tonished about the lightness and 
with which 
American 


summariness this 
young, 
has vaulted to the highest place 


of fastidious 


unheralded 


in the estimation 
London and Paris connoisseurs 
by means of a series of works 
which, after all, are only sketches 
and Among the 
figure subjects, the study of 
Becquet the ‘cello-player, that 
of one ‘‘ Manu,’’ another of a 
certain ‘‘ Davis,’’ show his rare 
power of indicating character, pose, color, com- 
plexion, in a mere ‘‘ ébauche,”’ and his subtle way of 
placing a figure in just value among its surround- 
ings. His touch for foliage is often, too, very express- 
ive and structural, second only to that of the inimitable 
Seymour Haden, as witness a tree in the ‘* Kensing- 
ton Gardens,’’ and another in the foreground of the 


impressions. 


BOEHM. 
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‘* Tle St. Louis, Paris.’” In ‘‘ The Kitchen,’’ Whistler 
has etched an interior rich in broken lights, with the 
very utmost degree of felicity. The weary and hapless 
old woman, a stranger to all good cheer and prosper- 
ous future, called in the French title ‘‘ La Vieille aux 
Loques,’’ has more individual or more dramatic char- 
acterization than is usual with this artist of simple 
‘‘impressions’’ and “‘ values,’’ and adds to his other 
triumphs that of being a splendid “‘ illustrator’’ or 
‘* anecdotist’’ when he wit]. If he would choose such 
themes oftener, the want of incident in his topics would 
not be reproached against him, and he would no 
longer be considered a mere artist for artists. But 
Whistler will probably never consent to work for the 
populace. Philistines, ‘* épiciers,’’ burghers, and dilet- 
tanti, will always continue to complain that they cannot 
understand him. 

The technical originality of Whistler’s method was 
thus explained by Dr. Seymour Haden, lately, in his 
second lecture on etching at the Royal Institution. 
“No one in France practices dry-point ; it is not un- 
derstood. In England it was first used by Wilkie, but 
he had no success with it. In a pecuniary sense it 
was never taken up until of late by Whistler, but in 
startling contrast to Rembrandt ; the one carrying out 
his idea from end to end, the other’s attempts being 
only fragmentary and disconnected. Still, what there 
is of Whistler's work is artistic and even fine.’’ The 
dry-point here referred to is a tool which ploughs the 
copper, but does not remove a shaving; the graver 
does remove a shaving. The character of the line left 
is different. Both are used, the former the oftenest, to 
dress and trim an etching of which the biting leaves 
various imperfections over the copper. Whistler fre- 
quently executes a subject so very largely in dry-point 
as to stamp the character of its line all over the plate. 

In a late article Mr. Frederick Wedmore gives high 
prominence tu Whistler as an etcher, though he seems 
disposed to complain of him a little for one of his vir- 
tues—his loyal ‘‘ impressionism,’’ and his contempt of 
those who would make every picture an anecdote. He 
undertakes, in speaking of these etchings taken on the 
Thames ‘ below Bridge,’’ to make a hardly necessary 
apology for the pictures for not being more like the 
waterside chapters of Dickens—for not having more 
sympathy with the adventures and lives of the crowds 
represented. 

Says Mr. Wedmore : ‘* Perhaps without his knowing 
it, some slight imaginative interest in the lives of Lon- 
doners prompted Mr. Whistler or strengthened his hand 
as he recorded the shabbiness that has a history, the 
slums of the eastern suburb, and the prosaic work of 
our Thames. Here, at all events, his art, if it has 
shown faults to be forgiven, has shown, in high excel- 
lence, qualities that fascinate. The future will forgive 
his disastrous failures, to which in the present has 
somehow been accorded a publicity rarely bestowed 
upon failures at all, but it may remember the success 
of work peculiar and personal.”’ 

The “‘ failures’’ attributed to Whistler by this writer 
are wholly among his oil-paintings. Into this branch 
of the American impressionist’s art we cannot now en- 
ter, and we are convinced that we could never be likely 
to agree with Mr. Wedmore or any other merely liter- 
ary, and more or less untechnical, critic, as to which 
were the failures and which the successes. For those 
who wish to gain some idea of Whistler as a painter we 
would recommend an aplication. to the nearest print 
seller for an engraving of his portrait of Carlyle. Here, 
in the midst of the most shocking diversities from the 
course of the ordinary portrait-painter, can be seen a 
deep, tender, and thrilling interpretation of a mystical 
individuality that is not quite beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the non-elect. 

Our portrait of the painter-etcher is from a bust by 
Mr. Boehm, an artist residing in London, and celebrat- 
ed for his large sitting statue of Carlyle, seen in terra 
cotta at the Centennial. It represents the subtle, 
acute, unconventional expression of Mr. Whistler with 
rare felicity. The tufted and curling locks, the sharp 
American face, and the voluntary slouchiness, are there 
to perfection. Mr. Whistler is still young, and for sev- 
eral years has lived in London. 





THE police of Athens advertise for public sale a 
large’ stock of statues of gods and heroes, as well as of 
vases, etc., of classic and archaic times. The occasion 
for the announcement is to be found in the fact that 
they recently discovered a house in the cellars of which 
was a well-mounted factory of ‘‘ antiquities.”’ 


WHO OWN OUR MUSEUMS? 





FROM all reports, it would seem that the fitting-up of 
the new building of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
is progressing satisfactorily ; that the management is 
receiving a much-needed stimulus in the labors of 
General di Cesnola, and that some time this winter the 
place will be thrown open to the public. Before this 
latter stage can be reached, however, there must be a 
renewed demand for money contributions, which we 
trust will be responded to liberally. But before this re- 
sponse is made, we would invite the consideration of a 
very important fact affecting the interests of the public 
in connection with the institution, which most un- 
accountably hitherto has been ignored. 

This fact is that while the taxpayers of New York 
pay very large sums of money for the storing of col- 
lections for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, they have 
no control over these collections, which may at any time 
be removed at the pleasure of the Board of Trustees, 
who are in fact the real owners. This applies equally 
to the American Museum of Natural History. 

The city has erected the two buildings at a cost of 
something like a million and a half of dollars, and 
when it has the inclination votes a fair amount of money 
towards defraying their running expenses. This year 
an appropriation of $25,000 has been voted for the two 
institutions. Every now and then an appeal is made to 
the public for aid to purchase new collections. The 
funds thus obtained, instead of going to increase the 
value of the property of the public who contribute them 
for the museums, become part of the constantly in- 
creasing property of the trustees. They are asked for 
in the name of the public ; but the public has no voice 
in the matter of their expenditure, which is controlled 
entirely by the corporation of trustees who manage 
every thing to suit their own ideas, which too frequently 
are the reverse of wise. 

The trustees number among their body some of the 
most highly esteemed gentlemen in the community, the 
integrity of whose motives cannot be questioned. These 
gentlemen, however, seldom take any active part in the 
management of the museums ; and in the case of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art —to which we have 
special reference in this article—it is only necessary to 
remind our readers that as recently as last spring laxity 
of management lost to the city of New York the val- 
uable collection of Tanagra figurines, which are now 
among the treasures of the Boston Museum of Art, 
to show how the public interests suffer in consequence. 
But even if the management were all that could be 
desired, the business aspect of the matter would not be 
affected in the premises. The anomaly remains that the 
public collections in the museums do not belong to the 
public, and the exhibition of them may be stopped at 
any time either by the caprice of a few private persons 
or at the will of a few legislators. The appropriations 
for keeping the buildings open are voted from year to 
year, without any assurance that the supplies will not 
be suddenly stopped. Indeed, the public might well be 
alarmed if they knew with what difficulty the appropri- 
ation for even the present year was obtained. The 
trustees know, because it was mainly through the per- 
sonal influence of some of them that the money was 
voted at all. But who can say when this personal in- 
fluence may cease, and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the Museum of Natural History be shut in 
the faces of the people ? 

What is the remedy? How shall the public be put 
in possession of their property, and the permanence of 
the institutions be guaranteed? These are questions 
which should be seriously considered before another 
dollar of public money is subscribed. 

We submit the suggestion that, in consideration of 
an annual grant for maintaining and increasing the 
collections, the corporation of trustees deed the collec- 
tions to the city ; and that, in order to keep the manage- 
ment free from political influence, the trustees be an- 
nually elected by the vote of the subscribers. Steps 
should also be taken to make the museums of use to 
the working classes, who, at present, are virtually ex- 
cluded by the restrictions as to the hours that these 
buildings are allowed to remain open. The museums 
should be opened on Sunday afternoons, which is the 
only time that most people can visit them. In fact, 


they should no longer be conducted as if they were the 
private property of a coterie of zsthetically inclined 
gentlemen, but should be made inviting to the masses, 
who cannot become too familiar with their advantages 
‘and opportunities, The idea of maintaining at public 





expense such an institution as the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art asa sort of lounging-place for a few hundred 
wealthy persons, while artisans and mechanics, who 
lamentably need the instruction it can afford them, are 
virtually debarred from its privileges, is radically 
wrong, and we believe that it is only necessary to have 
the matter set in its true light before those who sup- 
port the institution to have it corrected. 


IT appears that in the Munich International Art Ex- 
hibition the Italian sculpture has not been arranged in 
one room, but distributed all over for decorative pur- 
poses. Really the Italian sculpture of to-day is barely 
fit for any other purpose. It can no longer be said 
that the national technique in marble is a model for 
the world, for it shows only manual dexterity, and al- 
most throughout is conventional in treatment. Nei- 
ther can it be maintained that Italian genre sculpture 
is naturalistic, for Nature is distorted into insipidity, 
frivolity, and affectation ; even children’s delicate forms 
are forced in Bayadere postures. This can be well 
understood by every one who visited the Centennial 
Exposition, where insipid puerilities in baby form 
charmed the uneducated, and called forth the never-fail- 
ing ‘‘ How sweet!”’ etc., from thousands of simpering 
misses and matrons, while the noble Roman style, 
which we are so accustomed to attribute to the Italians, 
was generally lacking at Philadelphia, as it is at Mu- 
nich. In fact high art in Italian scu'pture is not repre- 
sented at all at Munich, and the Italian exhibit is far 
poorer than it was at Vienna. Foreigners have repre- 
sented Italian subjects far better than Italy’s own chil- 
dren. Among these are E. Miller, of Coburg, and A. 
P. Wagner, of Vienna, the former sending a bronze 
figure full of life, dash, and vim, and the latter a 
‘Girl Tending a Flock of Geese,’’ which challenges 
general admiration. 


IT is about decided that W. K. O’Donovan is to exe- 
cute the statues of James Oglethorpe and Dr. Long, which 
the State of Georgia will place in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. The sudden death of Mr. Stuart, the contracting 
member of the committee appointed in this business by 
the Legislature, followed immediately after his dis- 
patching a letter to the sculptor in which he informed 
him of his appointment for those works. ‘The suspen- 
sion of the matter is hence that of necessary delay and 
not of change in the plan. The materials for studies— 
at least in the case of Dr. Long—are already commit- 
ted to Mr. O’Donovan. The artist will go abroad 
within a few weeks, and will complete his statues be- 
fore returning. And there will be the curious fact of 
our having in the country three prominent works of art 
commemorative of the discovery of anesthesia by 
different individuals for whom claims to that honor have 
been made. Discreet Boston, however, has no name 
inscribed on Ward’s monument in the public grounds. 
It is simply dedicated to the discoverer of the use of 
ether in alleviating pain in surgery, leaving the Bosto- 
nian to read Morton or Jackson thereon according to 
his fancy. It is different in Hartford, where the 
bronze statue by Bartlett in the Capitol Park distinctly 
commemorates Horace Wells, although he was one 
whose claims were denied in his lifetime in a manner 
most disastrous to him as aman. He was repudiated 
by his former pupil, Morton, who claimed everything 
for himself; his services were refused a recognition by 
the French Institute, he was hooted at and hissed in 
Boston on an occasion when a patient not perfectly 
anesthetized suffered pain and screamed out during an 
operation, and he finally in New York met with such a 
want of sympathy from the profession that he was 
driven to madness and committed suicide. The South- 
ern surgeon, Dr. Crawford J. Long, was neither quick 
nor energetic in bringing his discoveries before the pub- 
lic. Itis at length claimed for him that he made use of 
ether as an anesthetic in surgery as early as 1842, 
nearly three years before its use by Wells. It is assert- 
ed by such authority as Dr. Sims that Long’s operations 
were witnessed by students, and were known and 
talked of by medical men in the community, and that 
his procrastination was the exclusive cause of his hav-~ 
ing missed the honors which he deserved. The claims 
which have been made for him are supposed to be well 
established. It is interesting to know how many dis. 
coveries were being almost simultaneously made in re- 
lation to these agents, It is on record that the stu- 



































dents in New England colleges were in the habit of 
using these anesthetics during the first half of the cen- 
tury, and they were no doubt well informed as to Priest- 
ley’s ideas and the suggestion of Sir Humphry Davy 
that nitrous oxide gas might be employed as an anes- 
thetic in surgical operations. These young men were 
familiar with the use of sulphuric ether, and made 
comparisons of its effects with those of nitrous oxide 
gas, but they probably are not deserving of a monu- 
ment. The claims made for Dr. Long relative to his 
discoveries in the application of ether are without doubt 
just, judging by the character of those who have under- 
taken to establish them. A pleasant circumstance of 
the matter is that of the interest taken by Mr. Stuart, 
who purchased Carpenter's portrait of Dr. Long to 
present to the University of Georgia. The fact 1s wor- 
thy of note that this well-known citizen and art patron 
of New York showed himself entirely without sectional 
prejudice in this concern of science and art. 
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HE energetic stand taken by 
The Times against the illib- 
eral interpretation put by 
the government officials 
upon the tariff laws regulat- 
ing the importation of for- 
eign works of art and anti- 
quities will be approved by 
all fair-minded persons. As 
the editor points out, the 

idea of classifying in the same category ‘* Etruscan 

vases and gambier clay pipes, Lacustrine bronze 
sword-blades and Brummagem_paper-knives, Phoeni- 
cian glass ointment vials and the Bohemian scent bottles 
of to-day’’ is ludicrous in the extreme. All foreign ob- 
jects of art and antiquities intended for sale are subject 
to a duty of from 1oto 4o percent ad valorem, imposed 
with sublime indifference as to the objects being mod- 
ern Parisian wares, whose importation might possibly 
conflict with the interests of home industry, or rude flint 
implements of prehistoric man, ancient coins or pot- 
tery, examples of which may be urgently needed to 
complete the scanty collections of our museums, and 
whose importation can injure the business of no class. 

The tax as it stands is simply prohibitory to the impor- 

tation of classical antiquities. While European gov- 

ernments are enacting laws seeking to prevent the ex- 
portation of their art treasure and antiquities,we are most 


complacently assisting them in their efforts. 
* 


x 

Perhaps the importers may discover a way to evade 
the restrictions, as the importers of faience have done. 
An amusing instance of evasion of the prescribed duties 
by the latter is found in the fact that a large china paint- 
ing of the picture ** Love or Riches,’’ by Poitevin fils, 
lately passed the New York Custom House, paying 
only ten per cent instead of forty per cent, because it 
had been made square-cornered instead of after the 
fashion of the usual circular plaque. 

* ° * 

The late Viscount de Noé, better known by his pseu- 
donym ‘‘ Cham’’ (Shem, 2.e., the Son of Noah), was 
one of the most entertaining members of the court of 
the ex-Emperor. His wife was a congenial companion 
for the brilliant Frenchman, and often shared his hu- 
morous conceits. On one occasion, at a fancy dress ball 
given at the Tuileries, she appeared as ‘‘ Mount Ara- 
rat."’ Her dress was of silk and satin ornamented 
with representations of hillocks, rocks, and waterfalls, 
produced by means of moss, bits of glass, card-board 
and tinsel, with here and there ingenious touches of 
color from Cham’s own brush. On her head, in the 
midst of swaying grasses, was a small Noah’s ark, 
of the pattern so familiar to our childhood, but gilded 
and painted to perfection, and from this to the lower 
edge of the skirt a procession of the traditional wooden 
animals which inhabit that primitive vessel wound its 
way down the dress in Indian file. The costume, which 
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evidently was not made for the comfort of the wearer, 
was, after it had been duly seen and admired, changed 
later in the evening for another more in keeping with 
the festivities of the occasion. 


* 
 - 


The Evening Post quotes the illustration given in 
““My Note-Book’’ last month of the way in which 
worthless pictures signed with the names of famous 
foreign artists are sold into galleries in this country as 
the chefs d’ceuvres of those artists, and asks if it is “‘a 
typical case in New York.’’ I should be sorry to be- 
lieve that it is so common as to be considered absolutely 
typical ; but that it is of so frequent occurrence as to be a 
source of danger to amateur picture-buyers who are 
not connoisseurs I certainly believe. The cases I in- 
stanced of several of Lambinet’s sketches being filled 
in and sold in this city as his pictures, are susceptible 
of proof ; for my informant, who is a person of unim- 
peachable integrity, would certainly confirm what I 
have said in the matter if occasion should demand it. 
The assertion concerning the Vibert cabinet picture, 
which was half painted in New York, is also suscep- 
tible of proof ; and the fact that it comes from a differ- 
ent person, and that it affects the reputation of a differ- 
ent dealer, may be the best answer to the query of The 
Evening Post. 

* 
* * 

Were that good old-fashioned lady, the Venus of 
Milo, a reigning belle instead of a much mutilated 
statue, there could hardly have been more gossip con- 
cerning her, since she made her appearance among 
‘’ The Masterpieces of Art’’ in an early number of this 
magazine. Her adventures would make a romance. 
The recent contribution of Philip Gay in these columns 
concerning her is not the last. I amtold that on the 
statue being taken from the place where it had been 
hidden during the reign of the Commune, it was found 
that dampness had caused the separation of the upper 
and lower parts of the figure—for the statue consists of 
five pieces—and the interesting discovery was then 
made that a wedge had some time been inserted be- 
tween the two parts which fit into one another, and 
had been left there, causing the upper half of the torso 
to lean over, out of its original position. M. Ravisson, 
the director of The Louvre, removed the wedge, and 
the lady stands now more gracefully than before. 


* 
* * 


The gentleman who perpetrated the statue of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck in Central Park has now done one of 
Custer, and it was recently unveiled at West Point. A 
near relative of the gallant cavalryman, who has seen a 
representation of it in an illustrated journal, is almost 
as much distressed as when poor Custer was murdered 
in the flesh. 

a" 

My attention has been invited to 

* which at present is being worked at the ex- 


a new begging 
** dodge, 
pense of the doctors in New York with much success. 
A pretty and neatly attired young woman calls at the 
residence of her intended victim and sends in to him a 
carte-de-visite of himself, badly colored and cheaply 
framed, accompanied by the following touching letter, 
the wording of which is slightly varied according to the 
requirements of circumstances : 

DEAR Sik: I trust you will pardon the liberty I have taken in 
respectfully presenting to your kind notice the accompanying 
little miniature. Having had the honor to finish similar portraits 
for several prominent gentlemen with whcm you are personally 
acquainted, it was suggested to complete this in a neat and 
tasteful manner for you, and it would undoubtedly please you 
and prove worthy of your kind acceptance as an appropriate 
and beautiful souvenir. It is regarded as an admirable portrait 
and is pronounced extremely successful. Among the physicians 
for whom I have painted similar portraits I may mention [here 
follows a long list of victims]. If you consider my humble 
offering worth $5—but little more than actual cost of silk 
velvet, medallion, etc., purchased expressly—please send by 
bearer. Sincerely trusting it will please you, asI have worked 
faithfully upon it, relying upon your kind appreciation, I am, 

With great respect, 
STELLA —. ——, Artist. 

I feel confident that it will be highly prized by any dear friend 
or relative. 


The physician who hands me this ingeniously worded 
epistie did not receive the lady nor send her the five 
dollars ; but told the servant to ask her to write her ad- 
dress for him on the envelope, which she did with un- 
necessarily bad orthography and in a hand which evi- 
dently was not the same as that in which Stella’s letter 
The réle of the poor artist indeed was 
The photograph, it appeared, had 


was written. 
clumsily played. 
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‘tion; but he did not wait for it. 
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been bought of the janitor of the medical college of the 
University of New York, who has any number of such 
portraits for sale at twenty-five cents apiece. 

« * 

The reopening of the New York theatres has been 
chiefly notable for the lavish expenditures of the man- 
But 
there has been a greater outlay of money than taste 
Booth’s Theatre has been made distressingly gorgeous 


agers on the interior decorations of the buildings. 


with a profusion of gilding and red paint. To the eye of 
a person of taste it must appear vulgar in the extreme ; 
but judging from the trashy Bowery melodrama with 
which the reopening of the house was “‘ inaugurated,”’ 
it is evident that Mr. Boucicault does not attempt to 
please that class of theatre-goer. 


* 
* * 


“Daly's Theatre,’’ as the old Broadway has been 
rechristened, is a model of good taste as to its decora- 
tions—barring the gaudily painted drop-curtain—but 
the manager apparently exhausted his resources on 
‘the front of the house.’’ A more dreary, silly exhibi- 
tion than the two pieces with which he opened recently 
was never offered a New York audience. How a man- 
ager of his experience could suppose for an instant they 
would tolerate it passes comprehension. 


* 
* * 


A most deplorable confusion of ideas seems to exist 
among the scene painters of our metropolitan theatres 
concerning the use of the horizon line. In a very 
pretty bit of scenery in ‘‘ Wolfert’s Roost,’’ at Wal- 
lack’s, there are no less than three distinct horizons, a 
prodigality to which nature has not accustomed us. 
First we have the natural perspective of the stage set- 
tings, which the necessity of the scenery forces the art- 
ist to modify to a certain extent ; but here, in an open- 
work piece, with a road and a church, the horizon is 
thrown up in an acrobatic attempt to give the impres- 
sion that they are on the top of a hill. ‘The river paint- 
drop’’ at the back is pitched still higher, 
so far as the horizon is concerned, giving it the aspect 


se 


ed on the 


of slanting upwards in a most unaccountable manner. 
Of course a conventional horizon is 


stage scenery; but the artist at Wallack’s is really 


a necessity for 


taking a little too much license. 
a * 

The following, from the Munich correspondent of 
the Deutsche Montags-Blatt, has not, I believe, ap- 
peared in English before: ‘‘ There is much talk here 
about an unfortunate scene which took place while 
Hans Makart was visiting Munich, on the occasion of 
making arrangements about the art exhibition in that 
city, and the Munich artists are very roughly handled 
whenever the incomprehensible occurrence is related. 
Makart was invited by some friends to attend a dinner 
given by the members of the artist’s club, * Allotua.,’ 
Several toasts were proposed, such as ‘ The King,’ 
‘Art,’ ‘ The Exhibition,’ etc., and later on some one 
arose and proposed the health of Makart. Even while 
the speaker, a respected artist, was framing his toast, 
a noisy murmur was heard, and when he closed there 
was some hissing. Makart started up as if stung by 
a tarantula—he is in the highest degree nervous, and of 
indescribable sensitiveness—and asked his neighbor if 
he were correct in supposing these hisses to be in- 
tended for him. But he had not long to wait, for a 
voice exclaimed, ‘ What is there in that Makart after 
all? We like him here.” To say the 
least, it was a painful situation. Makart was as pale 
as asheet. The greater part of the guests rose and 
surrounded him, to express their regret at this utterly 
They promised 
He packed his trunks 
the very same evening and left ‘ hospitable’ Munich. 
He has sworn never again to put his foot in the Bava- 


have dozens 


inexplicable ‘ intermezzo.’ satisfac- 


rian capital.’’ 
«* 

Something of a new departure has been taken by the 
University of New York in the really artistic interior dec- 
orations of the medical college in East Twenty-sixth 
Street. They have been done under the supervision of the 
dean, Professor Pardee, who was the first to suggest the 
idea, on the theory that the esthetic influence of beautiful 


of the students, albeit they were already unusually well- 
behaved young men. He declares that the experiment 
has worked like a charm. The students, I am assured, 
are now as gentle and tractable as the inmates of a 
young ladies’ sem‘nary. MONTEZUMA. 
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EDOUARD FEAN-BAPTISTE DETAILLE. 

AMONG eminent painters 
of battle-pieces, none is 
better known, cr _ better 
represented by his pictures 
in this country, than Ed- 
ouard Detaille. He was 
born in Paris in 1848, and, 
though one of the young- 
est of French artists, has 
already risen to a rank 
which entitles him to be 
classed among the first 
painters of this period. 

He received a good educa- 
tion and took his degree of ‘‘ Bachelier’’—as all young 
Frenchmen are expected to do after they have fol- 
lowed the ‘‘ cours’’ of a college—when he was 
seventeen. During the years he spent at the Ly- 
cée Bonaparte, he showed great natural aptitude 
for drawing, and many of his classmates treasure 
to-day sketches which he made during the long and 
tedious hours to which the Paris ‘‘ collégiens’’ are 
subjected. As was natural for a boy living in so 
military a city as Paris, he principally drew soldiers. 
Meissonier, who knew his family, was much im- 
pressed by his abilities, and after the usual parental 
hesitation Detaille entered his studio soon after 
he left college. Two years later, in 1867, he ex- 
hibited his first picture in the Salon, representing 
a corner in his master’s studio. This was soon 
followed by his first military picture—‘* Cuirassiers 
of the Imperial Guard Shoeing their Horses on the 
Road to Antibes,’’ painted after he had travelled 
with Meissonier through the south of France. In 
1868 he also exhibited at the Salon a ‘‘ Halt of 
Drummers,’’ which clearly indicated that he was 
destined to occupy an eminent position among 
painters. ; , 

His next exhibit, ‘‘ A Rest during the Manoeuvres 
at the Camp at Saint-Maur,’’ contributed to his 
fame more than any of his other works. For this 
he obtained a medal, and another was awarded to 
him the following year for his painting of an ‘‘ En- 
gagement between Cossacks and French Chas- 
seurs,’’ an illustration of which is given on the op- 
posite page. His picture of the ‘* Rest’’ is now in 
the Stewart collection in this city. At this time he 
also painted several genre pictures, ‘‘ The Interior 
of a Coffee-house,’’ ‘‘ Reading the Papers,’’ ‘‘ Ex- 
quisites in the Luxembourg Gardens,’’ and ‘‘ A 
Campaign Plan.”’ 

As soon as the Franco-Prussian war began he 
enlisted in the Fourth Corps d’Armée under Gen- 
eral Pajal. He soon returned to Paris and joined 
the troops encamped at St. Maur. He probably 
little thought, when he vas painting his ‘‘ Rest 
during the Manceuvres at St. Maur,’’ that he 
would himself encamp on the same ground as a 
soldier. 

During most of the engagements he made rapid 
sketches, and, assisted by his astonishing memory, 
was afterwards able to reproduce with amazing 
accuracy the terrible episodes of those hard-fought skir- 
mishes round. Paris. At the end of 1870 he was ap- 
pointed secretary to General Appert, and was thus en- 
abled to follow still closer all the intricacies of the con- 
test. His talent made itself useful to his countrymen at 
that time by enabling him to draw accurate maps of the 
environs of Paris showing the positions of the two ar- 
mies. 

He was present at the terrible battle fought on the 
banks of the Marne on December 2d, 1870, which was 
one of the most deadly encounters that took place dur- 
ing the siege of Paris. He afterwards painted an epi- 
sode of that combat representing an entire rank of sol- 
diers killed by a mitrailleuse. Never before had a paint- 
er attempted the realistic treatment of a spot literally 
covered with corpses. Some of the dead men still remain 








standing up, and look as rigid as lay figures, while some 
of those that have fallen have dropped into singular at- 
titudes far more realistic and natural than the corpses 
we generally find stretched out at full length in battle- 
pictures. 

Detaille excels in fixing on canvas some of those 
effects which exist in nature but fora moment. For 
instance, in a painting of his lent by J. J. Astor to the 
first exhibition in aid of the Society of Decorative Art, 
we find the small clouds of blue smoke which arise from 
the guns of the soldiers floating so lightly in the atmos- 
phere that we are naturally inclined to hold our breath 
not to blow them away. In this picture we see a de- 
tachment of French chasseurs defending an enclosure 
suggesting the outside of a farm against a party of 
Prussians. The action consists simply in the exchange 
of shots through loop-holes hastily made in the walls by 





FIGURE FROM ‘‘A RECONNOITRING PARTY.”’ 


EXHIBITED IN THE SALON OF 1877. 


knocking out a few bricks. The distance seen through 
these holes is very cleverly managed, and the attitudes 
of the defenders, with the dead and wounded about 
them, show an earnestness which tells afar more tragic 
story than the most bloody hand-to-hand combat ever 
painted. 

In 1872 Detaille produced ‘‘ Les Vainqueurs,”’ a pic- 
ture representing a party of Prussian soldiers moving 
out of a house in the suburbs of Paris, and a long line 
of Prussian transport wagons advancing slowly over 
the snow-covered ground. - Through the gray winter 
atmosphere is seen a distant view of Paris, with the gilt 
dome of the Hdtel des Invalides and the towers of Saint 
Sulpice and Nétre Dame. The soldiers accompanying 
the convoy are in undress uniform, some with helmets 
and others with foraging caps. Their long German 


BY DETAILLE, 


pipes hang on their chests, and their appearance is very 
suggestive of an army returning home after victory. 

In 1873 he exhibited “‘In Retreat,’’ and in 1874 
‘““Charge of the Ninth Cuirassiers in the Village of 
Morsbroom.’’ In 1875 he produced an exceedingly 
clever painting representing a regiment of infantry 
marching down the boulevards in Paris near the Porte 
St. Denis, inasnow-storm. At the Salon of 1877 we find 
a ‘‘ Reconnoitring Party’’ and ‘* Saluting the Wound- 
ed,’’ where the Commander-in-Chief of the French 
army salutes a convoy of wounded soldiers. Baron 
Gros treated a similar subject when he painted Napo- 
leon I. doing the same thing and exclaiming, ‘* Hail to 
unfortunate courage !"’ In Detaille’s work, from which 
we give a sketch of one of the principal figures, we have 
a long, straight, muddy road, along which slowly ad- 
vances the convoy. The French marshal has ridden 
out of the road into a field bordering it, and re- 
spectfully raises his képi, thereby seeming to imply 
more respect than by simply raising his hand to his 
head in military salute. Some of his staff imitate 
his example, but the escort can take no such liberty : 
they are in rank, and salute the wounded as they 
would some superior officer. The figure in our 
sketch is on a white horse and wears the light blue 
uniform of the chasseurs. It stands in the fore- 
ground and is in strong light, making a good con- 
trast with the dark overcoats and uniforms of the 
rest of the staff of officers. . 

Another sketch is that of a French cavalry soldier 
who has just ridden up to headquarters to inform 
the commanding officer of the approach of the 
enemy. It is early dawn, and the “‘ estafette’’ has 
ridden hard, as the whole figure indicates, even to 
the strap of his helmet hanging loose. The very 
natural way in which he points over his shoulder 
with his thumb adds greatly to the power of his 
narrative. He has already given the alarm in riding 
through the village, and the companies can be seen 
in the gray dawn mustering down the street. Of 
the three officers he is addressing, one is all ready 
to mount, the second is just buttoning the last but- 
ton of his overcoat, and the third one, who is hurry- 
ing out of the door, has had time only to slip one 
arm in his sleeve. 

In the last Loan Exhibition were two very good 
examples of Detaille—one a ‘* Dragoon of the Time 
of the First Empire,’ lent by J. A. Raynor, the 
other an ‘‘ Officer of Hussars during the Franco- 
Prussian War,”’ lent by S. P. Avery. <A noticeable 
fact in this painting is thai the eyes of the officer, 
who is leisurely sitting in his saddle with a cigarette 
between his fingers, are light blue, the same color 
as his coat ; by throwing down the shade of the 
peak of his military cap his eyes and forehead are 
in strong shadow, and the light blue eyes shine out 
with unexpected effect. His splendid painting 
“*Champigny,’’ of which we give a full-page illus- 
tration from a drawing of his own, was the only 
picture, we believe, he exhibited at the Salon this 
year. It has just been purchased for Judge Henry 
Hilton, who does not much trouble the New 
York picture importers, having his own buyer in 
This is doubtless the most important work 
by Detaille in this country. All the best character- 
istics of the artist appear in it. It is full of spirit and 
motion, and the grouping of the figures is masterly. 
How full of life they are, and how different from the 
dapper-looking soldier on parade, with their worn 
and crumpled uniforms standing boldly out from the 
wintry landscape! As the picture has not yet arrived in 
this country, extended criticism is reserved. The canvas 
is not a large one. Like his master, Meissonier, Detaille 
loves to comprise a good deal of story within a small com- 
pass. Meissonier created a sensation when he exhibited 
his ‘‘ Bataille de Solférino,’’ wherein, with his usual 
minuteness, he produced a battle-piece without exceed- 
ing the general size of the small figures it was his 
custom to paint. The large pictures of Horace Vernet, 
one of which occupies the entire wall of one of the large 


Paris. 









































rooms of the Palace of Versailles, seem to have gone out 
of fashion, leaving Detaille and the present school of 
French historical painters to produce pictures of smaller 
dimensions, wherein accuracy of detail and a conscien- 


tious study of military life have 
replaced the more theatrical 
rendering of their predecessors. 

In conclusion, it may be said 
that Detaille’s touch is free, yet 
precise, sometimes verging on 
hardness ; but the ‘* technique’ 
of the art never seems to trouble 
him. His colors are true and 
clean, and he masters great diffi- 
culties of foreshortening and at- 
titude with no apparent effort. 
It may be safely affirmed that 
few artists have achieved s« 
much as Detaille has achieved 
at so early an age ; 
certainly the brightest prospects 
for the future. 

FREDERIC VORs. 


and he has 


RECENT ART /MPORTA- 
TIONS, 

THE importations of foreign 
art are arriving for the winter 
season, and never in the history 
of that commerce were they so 
choice and valuable. 

It is not to be maintained that 
American taste keeps up entirely 
with European taste. The new 
reputations that are forming in 
Paris and London are not yet 
recognized in this country. With 
all its quick intelligence, the 
American public does not ac- 
curately follow the course of 
European New 
men, like Bastien-Lepage, Hen- 
ner, Laurens, Gustave Moreau, 
Vollon, and 
scarcely introduced into this 
country. With the caution of 
the banker and 
with the enthusiasm of the 
cognoscento—with the prudence 
of the bank-scales and money 
scoop, does the Yankee form his 
gallery, which he calls an “* in- 
vestment.’’ A reputation must 


inteiligence. 


Delaunay, are 


investor, not 


be ten years old in Paris before 


touch it. 


One novelty among the art “‘ fashions”’ recently taken 
into favor does the American accept already—that is, 


the Dutch 
school. Cottier 
has taught us to 
whisper, with 
the accent of 
lively faith, the 
names of Mauve 
and Maris. By 
J. Maris we have 
just seen an ex- 
quisite example. 
in the collection 
of M. Lantier, 
on St. Mark’s 
Place—a group 
of two horses, a 
white and a 
black, in an ex- 
quisitely quiet 
sunset effect. 
The picture is 
not precisely a 
importa- 
tion, but it 
would give an 
air of delicious 


new 


novelty to some American collection of the usual con- 


ventionality. 


Knoedler imports, for the chance of the autumn trade 
winds, two of these delicate, tender, well-bred, and 
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an 


cool-looking Dutch effects-—a pair by Mauve. One 
shows the shepherd driving forth his flock at dawn, 
fold at 


and evening effects are both 


the other the same man collecting it into the 


twilight. The sunrise 
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FIGURE FROM ‘“SSALUTING THE WOUNDED.”° RY DETAILED ENHIBITED) UN VEE 
American will treated with a preference for gray and silver rather than 


for gold and crimson. They are quiet. poetical, and 
distinguished. 


Knoedler exhibits, for his piece de résistance, the Salon 
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ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN FRENCH DRAGOONS ANI RUSSTAN CUIRASSIERS, 1814, 


picture of Berne-Bellecour for 1879, a duel scene, called 
“* Surle Verrain’’—-a representation of which from the ar- 
tist’s own pencil we shall present to our readers in our 
next issue, and until then we shall reserve our comments. 
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Other importations by Knoedler, all good in their way, 


we may describe in short-hand. 


The finest specimen 


of Corot is not yet on exhibition, but is understood to 
be a masterpiece —a dance of nymphs at dawn, exhibit- 


SALON OF IST7. 


hat, another drags forward a 


father 


the little soldier who forages her white 


flourishes romer_ of 


ed in the Salon the year of the 
artist's death. A smaller and 
verv delightful Corot is called 
‘“Les Puits,’’ and represents a 
well, with three peasant-women 
curb, a 


grouped around the 


square-looking cow in_ profile 
alongside, a pair of dark oaks 
in the foreground, and a view of 
village roofs on the distant bank 
in one of the master’s mysti 
cal and ineffable horizons, all 
braided with silver and pearl 
At the recent sale for the bene- 
fit of Mouchot, whose attack of 
insanity left a widow and _inter- 
esting family in indigence, Mi 
Knoedler 
** Mendicant Girl 


reau for five thousand francs 


» 
Roland bought a 


‘by Bougue 


This sum of a thousand dollars 
formed Bouguereau’s contribu- 
tion to the benefit ; certainly not 
a stingy one. The picture is a 
half-length, of a Gypsy type, a 
frail igure wrapped in a shawl, 
like Raphael's Zingara Madon 
na of the chair, and stretching 
out a well-drawn hand for as- 
sistance. A larger canvas by 
Bouguereau represents the fa 
vorite French “‘ motif ’’ of ** La 
Grande Sceur,”’ or sister big 
enough to dry-nurse the others. 
A classical-lcoking girl of six- 
teen, with her skirts pinned back 
into very elegant folds of dra 
pery, hugs in her bare arms the 
bare legs of a noble boy with a 
head fit fo 


she is the care-taker now—i1 


a young Apollo: 


a few years he will be protect 
ing his protector. sy Carl 
Becker, in his rich decorative 
Makart-like 
“ The 


well-dressed young swashbuck- 


style, is shown 


Retuecn”’ i stalwart 
ler of the seventeenth century 
coming back to his family. One 
of his children has buried him- 
self in the enormous plumed 
creat drum, the old 
hock, the wife nurses 


bosom. Even 


the serving-maid is interested, and a pleasing scene of 





family joy en- 
wreathes the 
carved table 
whose _ tapestry 
cover is crossed 
by a delicate 
lace napkin. 

- By Hector Le 
Roux is a scene 
of the “ Initia- 

ion of a Ves- 

tal.’” Before the 
altar of the Ro 


man __ tutelary 
goddess the no- 
vice reads her 
catechism from 
a scroll in uncial 
letters, and the 
abbess and her 
chief priestess 
stand by in sta- 
tuesque drape- 
ries and solemn 
attitudes. Le 


Roux's marble 


and monumental women always look as though they 


never sat down. 


A little canvas by Schreyer is new, 


showing an Algerian chief on horseback, wrapped 


in his 





white haik. 


A Fromentin—from the dead 





‘ 


dreamer of Arabian Nights pageantry, nothing ‘‘ new”’ 
is to be expected now—represents a Bedouin horseman, 
on one of those silken mares that are the poetry of the 
Arabian desert. By the late Daubigny there is a river 
view, brighter and less pensive than was usual with the 
artist, and showing a greater concession to human 
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CHAMPIGNY : 


DECEMBER, 1870. 


(See opposite page, and article on Detaille, page 90.) 


sympathy in the sparse houses glimpsed from distance 
to distance among the tall poplars and ash-trees of the 
farther bank. 
somewhat crude example of white clouds marbling a 
cerulean sky, the heavens occupying half the picture ; 


By Jules Dupré there is a large and 


in the lower moiety, the desert “‘ landes’’ stretch away 
to the violet sea which trims up to the horizon with its 
steely line of implacable flatness. A lonely laborer, his 
white shirt flashing in the keen morning-light, goes along 
the irregular path which skirts a bank of sterile sand 
tufted with broom and scrub oak. ‘There is a smaller 
Dupré, an old stone mill rotting away in the pond 
which festers around its walls, its wheel idle, its walls 
blotched and stained, and relieved against a press of 
A novelty among 
Knoedler’s recent importations is a specimen of Augus- 
It isa 
flirtation under the Directoire, in the style of his in- 


crowding and deep-toned trees. 
tus Hagborg, born at Gothemburg in Sweden. 


structor Palmaroli—a harfdsome young “' incroyable ’ 
leaning over a girl on a garden bench. This youthful 
artist has recently sold a landscape picture to the 
French government, and is the proud recipient of a 
medal in this year’s Salon. By Joseph Chelmonski, 
of Warsaw, there are two lively examples ; in the first, 
a black kprse, attached to a sleigh which is driven by a 
handsome young Thaddeus or Adam of the country, 
scatters the lumps of ice against the dashboard with a 
fine spirited action. The crucifix by the snowy way- 
side shows that the scene is Poland, not Russia. In 
the second a pair of horses draw a hirsute and fur- 
By Pasini 
there is a brilliant scene of his best period—the three- 
arched door of a mosque, with Koran texts flashing in 
gold through the gloom 


covered man and lady in a similar vehicle. 


rainbow-hued wor- 
shippers thronging the steps, and a lively market-scene 
with squatting hucksters all around the purlieus of the 
sacred edifice. 


inside, 


Knoedler & Co. have also imported a number of new 
James Tissot, the 
French artist residing in London, contributes to the 
collection several plates representing modern British 


French etchings of unusual size. 





ladies with garden backgrounds, or else relieved against 
scenery of shipping or Greenwich river-landscapes. It 
is very difficult to model flesh on this exaggerated scale 
in aquafortis, but M. Tissot’s attempts are crowned 
with a success in keeping with his eminence as a paint- 
er. The etchings are not original, being copies of fa- 
mous portraits like those of Franz Hals, 
or like that of the little Infanta Margue- 
rite, by Velasquez, in The Louvre. 

The importations at Schaus’s gallery in- 
clude some valuable works. By Jules Du- 
pré there is an earnest of his exquisite 
landscape talents, in which a large and 
spreading oak is inlaid against one of the 
artist’s glimmering and mysterious skies, 
subdued in every part except where the 
warm afternoon light burns with startling 
value through the lower edges of the ho- 
rizon clouds. An etching of this paint- 
ing, published some five years since in the 
** Gazette des Beaux Arts’’ arrested Mr. 
Schaus’s attention at the time and lin- 
gered in his memory until he found him- 
self able to Jay his hand on the original 
this present summer. A landscape by 
Corot is of considerable size and in his 
grandest manner, an unusual amount of 
definition being introduced without con- 
flicting with his peculiar glancing sugges- 
tiveness of style. Of Troyon there isa very 
striking specimen, fit to be set before art 
students as a model to copy. 
who comprehend excellence in the *‘ mor- 





For those 


ceau”’ or “* bit,’’ and set. greater store by 
it than by ambitious 
composition, this is one of the most im- 
It isa 
study of a great white and brown ox, set 


development of 
portant Troyons in the country. 


in a landscape only definite enough to 
How 
the sunshine caresses the white creased 
hide of the neck and dewlap !_ The tones 
of the whites in shadow are singularly 
precious, sensitive, and subtly felt. There 
is also in the Schaus gallery a laboriously 
finished group of doe and fawn by Rosa 
Bonheur, called ‘‘ Mother and Babe,’’ 
covered with a glass. It was picked up 
in England, which accounts for the mys- 
tery of our seeing it thus behind a pane. 
opher. has yet explained the dreadful British addiction 


specify colors, values and reliefs. 


No philos- 


to disfiguring works of art with glittering glasses, 
which have the unique effect of turning a picture into 
of taste it is flashy and gaudy ; 
as a preservative, it is a protector that often assaults 
the protected, as witness Turner’s ‘‘ Slave Ship,”’ 
deal of the paint has adhered to the 


a mirror. As a piece 


where a great 
glass which presses upon it, and no living man has 
courage enough to separate the united and homogene- 
ous sticking-plaster. The purchaser of the Bonheur 
may, however, discard the crystal disguise, and then he 
will reap all the advantage of conservation derived from 
the encasement, and possess a picture fresh as if paint- 
ed yesterday, while it was actually done in 1868. 

We bring up this review with an American name, that 
of Mr. Samuel P. Avery. Among this gentleman’s re- 
cent orders is an exquisite subject by Jules Breton, 
about three feet across, representing a girl extended in 
a lovely lake-landscape, gathering pond lilies. The 
studies of flowers and scenery were all obtained at the 
artist’s own place at Courriéres, where there is a choice 
of lily-pads and pond scenery. Mr. Avery having been 
struck by a small sketch or indication of this attractive 
subject, begged the painter to develop the *‘ ébauche’’ 
into the present large and idyllic painting. From the 
Paris Salon of 1879 Mr. Avery purchased specimens by 
Merson (a new man, almost unknown here, whose 
subjects from the life of St. Louis have excited a lively 
attention, and whose great sacred triptych of 1879 rep- 
resents a miracle of the Church in a miracle of paint- 
ing), by Aubert and Perrault and Viry the elegant, by 
Desgoffe and Detti the exact, by Béranger and De 
Rouge and Etienne, and Kreyder and Grisson. Of em- 


inent living painters—the standard reputations of the 
day—Mr. Avery’s orders include the names of Gérdme, 
Lefebvre, Cabanel, the classical artists ; Detaille and 
De Neuville, the battle-painters ; Rico, the friend of For- 
tuny ; Max, the thrilling interpreter of the dramatic in 
art ; and then the entertainers in society coteries, who 
are invited into galleries as Sidney Smith and Ma- 
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caulay were invited to dinners, for their anecdotes— 
Vibert and Moreau and Leloir. 
recently deceased, Mr. Avery has succeeded in gather- 
ing a handsome number of specimens from private col- 
lections, the principal examples being those of Couture, 
Corot, Diaz, Decamps, Fromentin, Millet, Rousseau, 
Troyon and Daubigny. The American artists, Knight, 
Bridgman and Richards, are also represented. 


By the great painters 


SCHOOLS OF ART AND DESIGN. 





For the information of several of our readers ata 
distance, who have written to us saying that they are 
about to organize Schools of Design in their several 
localities, or desire to connect themselves with some 
already in existence, we present a brief review of what 
has already been accomplished in this country in that 
direction. 
will be a pleasure to us at any time to supplement 


In giving these facts, we would say that it 


them, when called upon to do so, by stating the resources 
of any particular school, the cost of attending the 
classes,the scope of instruction imparted, or such further 
information as it may be in our power to afford those 
We shall 
also be pleased to receive information of any new move- 


interested in art education in this country. 


ments in this direction which may have escaped our 
observation. 

In 1806, the Art-classes of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts were established by the organized escort of 
seventy-one citizens with the stated object of educating 
students in art. In 1824, the Franklin Institute Draw- 
ing Classes were founded by the Franklin Institute, and 
the practical tendency of art to a close relation with in- 
dustry is shown in the fact that these classes were estab- 
lished ‘* for the promotion of the mechanic arts.’’ In 
1847, the Philadelphia School of Design for Women was 
founded by Mrs. Sarah Peter, for the *‘ thorough indus- 
trial art education of women.’’ It is now in a flourish- 
ing condition, is owned by the corporation, and has 
amply fulfilled its avowed intention of thorough instruc- 
tion. The best teachers from abroad have always been 
employed ; no hurried or slovenly work is allowed, and 


the standard of excellence has always been high. The 
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(See opposite page, and article on Detaille, page 90.) 


Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 
opened classes in the fall of 1877, and remembering the 
frequency at the Centennial of the legend ‘* bought for 
the Pennsylvania Museum,” it is easy to imagine the 
resources of Philadelphia for art study. 

New York was the second city in point of time to 
establish art schools. In 1826, twenty years after Phil- 
adelphia had first organized classes, the artists of New 
York founded the art schools of the National Academy 
of Design, to advance art by public exhibitions and free 
art schools. We mention in each case the object of the 
school, as stated in its charter, in order to notice the be- 
ginning and trace the growth among us of industrial art. 
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There is a certain rhythm in statistics. “They meas- 
ure the ebb and flow of great movements and tidal 
tendencies, and when we find schools established for 
the express purpose of teaching the art of design, it 
simply proves that we are being transformed from an 
agricultural into a manufacturing people ; that, measur- 
ing ourselves with other nations at international exposi 
tions, we have found them head and shoulders above us 
in the artistic quality of their goods. These figures will 
show exactly when we first awoke to the fact that the 
great need of this country was schools of technical edu- 
cation ; and that the artisan must be also the artist. 

In 1852, the ladies of New York established the 
Woman's Art School, under the auspices of the Cooper 
Union, fo furnish women free instruction in the arts of 
design. The Free School of Art was founded by Peter 
Cooper in 1857, for the advancement of science and 
art; in 1870 the Ladies’ Art Association, to advance 
the interests of women artists and art students, was 
founded by Mrs. Mary Strongitharm Pope and Mrs. 
Henry Peters Gray. In 1875 the advanced pupils of 
the National Academy of Design formed the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, to afford facilities for high art training 
and promote fellowship among artists. 

Outside of New York city, the state has the Vassar 
School of Design, which gives instruction in drawing, 
painting, and modeling ; at Cornell University, courses 
in architecture and the the art classes 
of the Brooklyn Art Association, and the College of 
Fine Arts of Syracuse University. 

With the exception of the Worcester county Free In- 
stitute of Industrial Science, founded by John Boynton, 
all the organized art interest of Massachusetts centers 
In 1849 the Institute Drawing 
Classes gave elementary instruction in art. In 1872 
the same irustees founded the Lowell School of Practi- 
cal Design, especially for manufactures, for which there 
was then a market demand. ‘The Massachusetts In 
stitute of ‘Technology had in 1861, a department of 
architecture. In 1873 was established the Normal Art 
School which, under the principalship of Prof. Walter 
Smith, state art director, has furnished so many train- 
ed teachers of industrial drawing. ‘The School of 
Drawing and Painting connected with the Museum of 


mechanic arts ; 


in Boston. Lowell 


Fine Arts, was founded by a permanent committee of 
citizens in 1876, 

In 1848, the Maryland Institute established a school 
of art and design in Baltimore. Augustus R. Street, in 
1864, founded the Yale School of the Fine Arts at New 
Haven. 

The Manchester Art Association in New Hampshire, 
organized 1871, consists of two hundred and _ sixteen 
members, who’work to ** promote knowledge and skill 
in art.”’ 

The Pittsburg School of Design for Women, founded 
in 1865, was the first institution of the kindin the West. 
This was followed by the Art Schools of the Chicago 
Academy of Design in 1867, and the School of Design 
founded by the Art Association of San Francisco in 
1873. ‘Toledo has a University of Arts and ‘Trades, 
founded by Jessup W. Scott, Susan Scott, and William 
Raymond, but the art work of Ohio is chiefly done in 
Cincinnati. Probably no school of design in the coun- 
try is better known both East and West than that of 
the University of Cincinnati. 

in St. Louis, in 1872, Conrad Diehl founded the St. 
Louis Art School, to give instruction in drawing and 
painting. 

These statistics, which are compilea from the report 
of the Commissioner of the Bureau of Education in the 
Department of the Interior at Washington, extend only 
to August 1, 1877. 
then, of the various schools which have been establish- 
ed, and of the strong interest in art education which has 
followed the Centennial Exposition, the figures show 
nothing. The statistics for the last two years have not 
been gathered. 

Of the thirty schools in this list, fourteen have been 
founded by private individuals, and five by artists and 
art associations. An art club is almost certain to work 
out into the organization of a schol. Especially has 
this been the case since the Centennial. Five are 
founded by the trustees of the educational institutions 
of which they are a part. Two were founded by the 
city, and two by the state, while the remaining two 
were founded and owned by stockholders. The aver- 
age age of admittance is sixteen, though in the Phila- 
delphia School of Design for Women pupils are admit- 
ted at thirteen. The tota! number of pupils in attend- 


Of all that has been done since 


ance in these schools during the years 1876-1877, was 
4558, of whom 3056 were males, and 1502 females. 
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OUR BOSTON LETTER. 





OF THE LATE WIL- 
IN NEEDLEWORK. 


\ TRIBUTE (THE MEMORY 
LIAM MORRIS HUNT-—ARI 


oO 


Boston, September, 1879. 

You in New York—the best of you, I had almost 
said—can have but a faint idea of the sense of loss that 
has fallen upon the community of artists and amateurs 
here with the death of Wm. Morris Hunt. 
way the elder brother of all the former, the local boast 
and pride of the latter, ever their sufficient answer to any 
sneering query such as *‘ What does Boston art amount 
to?’ Not that he was the man to put himself in the 
way of being heroized or toadied. Only a few of the 
elder generation of artists got very near to him, and his 
immediate pupils and adoring disciples were chiefly 
women whom the regular fraternity of mediocre painters 
scarcely admit as yet to belong to the profession. But 
all felt alike the inspiring, the protecting power of his 
influence. 
his own, and who not seldom received a cut from the 
lash of his wit in his ** Talks”’ or in the impetuous in- 
vectives that dropped from him in the clubs or in so- 
ciety, and were carried round by word of mouth, never 
thought of opposing his dicta. Such was the faith in 
his singleness of devotion to all that made for the due 
recognition of the ministrations of art, the worth and 
price of art and the dignity and honor of art—that they 
kissed the rod and were thankful for the 
among them of such a champion defender and exem 
plar of their calling. One of the best of these artists, 
who once or twice rebelled and declared he would not 
burn incense longer to Hunt, in a note before me says : 


He was ina 


Even those whose style was condemned by 


existence 


‘“Tcan hardly think of anything else but poor Hunt's 
death, My 
profession needs the most careful nursing at this time, 
and to Jose one who could do so much as he towards 


It is so terrible to lose such a spirit as his. 


building up a healthy respect for it is most fearful. | 
have suffered much of late, but it is as nothing com- 
pared to his death.’ I give ycu this private and genu- 
ine burst of grief as an example of the feeling among 
artists here. From it gather something of the service 
Hunt rendered art outside the work of his brush. 
Boston dearly joves a great man that she can call her 
own. She may not understand him; but if she feels 
that he is great she values him as a satellite to ‘‘ the 
Hub.’” Hunt was a man who knew his worth-—not vain- 
gloriously, but with a profound and ardent conviction. 
There was no false modesty in his acceptance of the 
consideration accorded him, as there was no policy, no 
intriguing to secure it. He told me, on his return from 
his fatal triumph at Albany, having earned-—and richly 
earned—in a few weeks as much money as most artists 
receive in as many years, that he had tried to beat it 
into the New York people’s heads that they couldn't 
spend too much money on the right thing in art; it was 
not money but genius in art that was scarce in this 
country, and when the one was set against the other 
money was a mere drug and genius the rare 
that must command its own price. 
his magnificent and perfectly henest appreciation ot 
himself and his art bore down with splendid scorn all 
higgling on the part of the aristocracy, and all patroniz- 
He 
named his price for a portrait or picture at $1200 or 
#1500 or $2000, and in his great studio to-day they find 
but a score of paintings of all that he ever executed. 
The photographs of his portraits fill one lofty side of 
the spacious atelier, and the grace of a master-mind 
shines from every one of them. He was an autocrat at 
a dinner-table and asserted his equality with the most 
imposing banker or statesman or divine or merchant 
prince of them all. ** 1 do not criticise the work I hire 
you to do for me; you shall not criticise the work | do 
for you,’’ he would say tothem. ‘* My art condescends 
to do you a favor when it puts itself against your vulgar 
dollars,"’ he would cry in the gay combats he was al- 
ways waging in behalf of art. Everywhere and on all oc- 
casions he sought to let loose the golden streams to irri- 
gate the field of art, not selfishly nor sordidly—for he 
never knew how to make or keep money beyond his 
immediate needs—but for the fostering of ‘* art for 
art’s sake’’ as the great thing needful for the comple- 
tion of American civilization. Boston loves also to be 
governed by authorities of good, undoubted repute, and 
Hunt was her authority in art. He was once besought 
to give Harvard University a system of art teaching. 
But he would not brook the suggestion ; he would not 
suffer it that art should appear as « handmaiden to philos- 


gem 


In the same way 


ing on the part of the “‘ bourgeoisie,’’ in Boston. 





ophy, not even at Harvard University. She must not 
be the mere incident of a great institution. She must 
be the whole institution herseli or nothing. And so 
she is installed in the costly, beautiful and overflowing 
Museum of Fine Arts to-day with a flourishing set of 
professors and classes of bachelors all her own. In the 
noble discontent of his free, imperious spirit, Hunt was 
never satisfied with the honors accorded art here and 
himself as its foremost representative. But he was 
looked up to as few men in any walk ever are, and art, 
largely through his superb advocacy in work and teach- 
ing, has come to occupy the ambitions and aspiration 
vf the cultured classes of Boston as letters did in past 
generations. 

Such were Hunt's relations to the community in which 
he passed the best vears of his prime, and in them are 
to be sought the reason for the bitter lamentation over 
him cut off in the very flower of his development and 
In the nearness in which he towers above 
all around him here, it is difficult to estimate his rank 
among the world’s artists. 


achievement. 


Again the variousness of 
He 
excelled as a portrait painter. What American has ever 
surpassed Hunt in the delineation of character ? Yes, but 
did he not himself surpass this in his landscape ? Who 
has ever interpreted the deep significance of nature with 
more intimate insight, more adequate force? But we 
forget his ideal figures, and his sweet sympathy with 
mood and sentiment in heads of women and of chil- 
His style is sometimes found fault with by literal 


his production defies any attempt to classify him. 


dren. 
and petty criticism for flaws in drawing or finish. 
Enough of his work before which even this cavilling is 
silenced exists, to say nothing of his long academic 
training and apprenuceship in Europe, to prove that 
shortcomings in this direction were no consequence of 
lack of knowledge or skill. 
Talks on Art’ jotted down and preserved 


In the last published instal- 
ment of his ** 
by his feminine Boswell, Hunt declares his fondness for 
wet in painting—that is (as he explains) for quick and con- 
densed strokes of work, corresponding to the witty ‘‘mot” 
in speech, surprising by the swift completeness with 
which an effect is produced by some oddity or economy 
of means. No doubt Hunt sometimes sacrificed the 
cleanness and finish of his work to this impulse to ac- 
complish it by a dash of wit. For himself he preferred 
it to any amount of slow and labored elucidation, and 
such was the fearless faith of the man in himself and in 
the right of the artist to be superior to the rest of man- 
kind that he would not condescend to explain this wit 
to dullards. 

I remember hearing and seeing him take in hand 
a young critic who rashly ventured to suggest that 
Hunt’s fairly venerated friend and field-comrade, Jean 
Frangois Millet, missed it in not choosing now and then 
more elevated subjects for his profoundly pathetic pic- 
tures than the coarse French clodhoppers he loved to 
paint. ‘‘ My God, man, what is nobler than a man 
wresting and wringing his bread from the stubborn soil 
by the sweat of brow and the break of his back for his 
wife and children !’’ cried Hunt with dilated eyes and 
trembling fist raised above his head as if to strike the 
trembling wretch to earth. Backing the impious ob- 
jector to Millet’s peasants about the studio he poured 
upon him a torrent of mingled eloquence and impreca- 
tion to the effect that true artists could not afford to 
waste their heart’s-blood on blockheads who had neither 
eyes to see nor souls to feel. And this reminds me to 
say that rich as are the ‘* Talks on Art’’ reported from 
the class of young ladies upon whom they were show- 
ered, no women’s class could ever have obtained the 
full flavor and raciness of Hunt's rattling diatribes or 
inspired panegyrics. The real Hunt, they say, was 
best heard over a half dozen of beer in a studio or a bot- 
tle of ‘‘ vin ordinaire’’ at the “* table d’hdte"’ of a little 
French restaurant in a back street. 

I cannot close this letter without referring to some 
needlework that has recently astonished and delighted 
us here, and it is not so violent a change of subject, 
either, as you might suppose, for Hunt is fabled to have 
once said of the lady who wrought it: *‘ Miss Dixwell 
and I are the only artists really producing anything in 
America.’’ This needlework is upon two panels for a 
screen or screens three feet, perhaps four, in height and 
a foot wide. Upon these silken canvases two beauti- 
ful landscapes are worked—I had almost said painted— 
with the needle. One is of asilver sea in morning light, 
the ocean extending flat in its varying tints to the mid- 
height of the panel, where it meets the sky, across which 
stretch a few still clouds equally bright. The wonder 
of the work is the immense distance and superficial 
area depicted in the ocean and the still further off con- 


























cave created for the sky—far, far off—ali out of a few 
strands of coarse sewing silk stitched, at random ap- 
parently, but of course with the finest knowledge of ef- 
fect—across from one side of the frame. A single strand 
throws in with its subtly varied tint a mile of distance on 
the sea. 
hues fills the deep sky with summer morning clouds. 
The other gives a rich golden twilight with a hillside 


A heaping up of crossing strands of pearly 


exteading steeply from foreground to the middle of the 
picture. The mass of big daisies crowding into a heap 
in the foreground and thence pouring up in a milky 
way over the dusky hillside are like a glimpse of an- 
other and better world—the world where artists of 
such strong and opulent fancy alone may live. 

Hunt would have liked, we may be sure, to dash 
through such a portal to bathe in such glories of color, 
beauty and mystery. In invention and in w¢¢ty, as 
Hunt would have said, application of three lines of silk 
to the creation of a cloudland or a sea, these panels 
are entitled to rank any day and anywhere with paint- 
ings. GRETA, 


ART IN PROVIDENCE. 
SOME RHODE ISLAND ARTISTS— 
DEALERS—THE 


SWINDLING PICTURE 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
PROVIDENCE, R., I., September, 1879. 
WE have in Providence two excellent fruit and bric- 
a-brac painters whose tendencies are almost directly op- 
posite : they are Mr. Geo, Whitaker and Mr. E. C. 
Leavitt. In Mr. 
Leavitt's work one is struck with his careful attention 


Each is truly admirable in his way. 


to detail and surface imitation, and the peculiar deli- 
cate ‘* chic’’ with which he lays on his high lights and 
half-tints. 


desire for great breadth of treatment ; a disregard of 


In Mr. Whitaker one feels his passionate 


all detail save that which is absolutely necessary to en- 
able us to determine the objects chosen for motives. 
We can, perhaps, best understand the methods of 
the two by an example. They are both fond of paint- 
ing metals. Mr. Leavitt will paint a vase of bronze, or 
a plaque of repoussé work so that we may trace the 
muscles and drapery of the figures with which it is dec 
orated with as much certainty as to their character and 
Mr. Whit- 
aker would paint the same with a breadth that would 


action as if we had his model before us. 


defy analysis and examination; on the plaque we 
should see figures, but to discover the difference be- 
tween Pan and Eve, and to tell what they were doing, 
would be simply impossible. We must imagine. 

Whitaker de- 
half 


smothered or smouldering in bituminous browns ; car- 


In color they are as widely different. 
lights in low-toned palettes—luminous yellows 
dinal reds and twilight purples gliding among glowing 
greens and sombre russets. He will perhaps add in his 
forergound a bit of pure creamy white or cool blue as 
refreshment for the eye. 
ing all his work in a lugubrious darkness, and of paint- 


He once had a way of shroud- 


ing mud and calling it mystery, but happily he is grow- 
ing into a healthy, rational tone. 

In Mr. Leavitt’s work a liking for elegant gray tints 
is evident ; 
plicated and rich color schemes. 
himself the extremes of the scale. 
by him wherein all that was needed to make them glo- 
rious in color was a touch or two of pure black and a bit 
of brilliant white. 
ful ; they are clear and sweet—lilac and flesh-tints, sil- 
ver and the high lights of copper—all are beautiful. 
He will paint the tints of porcelain marvellously. Mr. 
Leavitt has considerable reputation for imitative natu- 
ralness, and I fear that he is too well satisfied with it. 
He contents himself too often with mere ‘‘ outside ;’’ 
too often his grapes, plums, and apples have the ap- 
pearance of being only air-filled : and one asks oneself, 
Will the juice wet our fingers if we break their skins ? 
Mr. Whitaker's fruit, on the contrary, often impresses 
one as being flayed ; it is all pulp; its qualities are all 
of the interior. 

In composition Whitaker is very far ahead of Leavitt. 
He displays greater originality, greater fecundity of 


he seldom, if ever, ventures into com- 
He does not allow 
I have seen pictures 


With his grays he is very success- 


Sometimes he revels in a su- 
He has a pet delight 


invention, more daring. 
perabundance of grotesqueness. 
in introducing into his compositions exceedingly ugly 
bronzes of his own design suggested by the Japanese, 
whom he certainly outdoes. Mr. Leavitt’s composi- 
tions are good, and very happy in contrasts of texture 
and often of color, but they lack that spontaneous con- 
ception which would lift them from the rank of good 
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work to that of very extraordinary work. Mr. Leavitt 
exhibits a gentlemanly elegance in the selection of his 
subjects and their treatment. 
gem of color and the finest in Rhode Island, still further 
Whitaker is 
content with vulgar material, but in painting enjoys the 
Mr. Leavitt 
and Mr. Whitaker are artists of much and very equal 


His studio, which is a 


shows his love of elegance. too often 


liberty of a true Bohemian. In short, 


merit. One lacks just what the other has in abun- 
dance. 

Mr. Leavitt has been very industrious the past sea- 
son, having made about sixty exceedingly fine fruit 
studies ; it seems difficult to conceive of imitation doing 
more. If he will only carry the same technical dexter- 
ity into a masterly composition, combine it with a 
poetic element, and let the whole summer's work be 
fused into a unit, he will produce something that will 
move deeply the art-world. 

Mr. Whitaker made during the summer several very 
truthful and earnest studies of fine tree groups at Roget 
Williams Park. 


work, for they are more delicate in handling, better in 


They are his very best landscape 
drawing and color, than his landscape usually is. 


thank 


me every day after I had introduced you to him. I 


Do you know Bannister? If not, you would 
cannot believe that he ever lost a friend, and every- 
body who speaks with him is at once his. Kind, gen- 
tly enthusiastic, a true genius with moods as various as 
the weathers. To hear him talk of nature and art is to 
grow enthusiastic yourself and to almost become a poet. 
To hear him speak of all earnest artists is to know how 


I hap. 
pened into his studio just after the news of Hunt's sad 


deep is his heart and how ful! of tenderness. 
death reached us. Mr. Bannister spoke so feelingly of 
Hunt and his work (having known him personally) that 
I almost wished that I had been Hunt, that I could have 
been so well spoken of. I was-in his studio this morn- 
ing. The first picture that I saw as I entered was one 
about three by four feet in size, called by him ‘* Re- 
pose.” 

This side of a clump of light trees are two cows re- 
little 


I do not know 


posing and chewing the cud after grazing; a 
farther away are some sheep browsing. 
when I have seen anything more harmonious or sweet- 
er in color. If ever you see the picture, and I hope 
that you will, be sure to notice how tenderly the green 
and golden russet of the trees comes against the low- 
toned cerulean and gray of the 


sky is! Notice how masterly is 


sky ; how deep that 
j the 
with what knowledge the gray light is carried over the 
back of the standing cow ; and how beautifully the del- 
icate dove color meets the fawn on the cheek of the 
Notice, 


cow-like the whole is. 


handling, and 


cow lying down. too—and this you cannot 
fail to do 
stupid gaze that we have all seen, the heaviness of 
Put 


hand to their noses and you will feel the warm sweet 


how There is the 


pose, the glossy backs and coarser legs. your 


breath. I think it is one of Mr. Bannister’s best works, 
perhaps the best, and I do not forget the large canvas, 
‘* Under the Oaks,’’ that took the Centennial medal. 

He has a study of a pool and oaks made in Elm 
It is charming. 


wood. The whole is very limpid in 


atmospheric effect. The pale sand by the pool meets 
the pale sunlit green of some short grass ; above, th 
dark oaks come up in silhouette against the very truth 
ful and beautiful sky. 

The two last 


strong and well-handled. 


mentioned pictures are exceeaingiy 
He has made some very fine cloud studies. 

If he could 
be a little more energetic there is no reason why he 
should not put himself at the front of poetical land- 


Mr. Bannister is growing wonderfully. 


scape painters in America. Many of his pictures are 
as fine as the landscapes of Diaz, and I have seen Ban- 
an average Dau- 


most of all 


nisters that I would not give for 
bigny. This is not overpraise. I like 
about his pictures a feeling of manly pantheism, and a 
certain healthfulness of sky and foliage, and a distaste 
for all morbid things. His landscapes could be lived 
in, they are so healthy. 
day. You in New York must find a picture called 
‘* The Woodman,”’ which, it is whispered, he is to send 
to the Union League exhibition in response to an invi- 
tation. It is not his best, but it is a really fine thing. 
Notice its great earnestness of tone and handling. 

I seriously think that there should be some law en- 
acted to prohibit painters, nired by unscrupulous and 
unprincipled men, from making villainous color-copies 
of engravings and photographs of modern works of art. 
Providence is yearly visited by art-pests that are 


He will be better known some 





much more destructive to true art than any worm or 


grasshopper ever was to vegetation. Recently there 


was one of these dreadful. things on Westminster 


Street. 
worse than vile ; 


In this sale the pictures were each and all 
and I am quite sure every one of them 
was copied from an engraving or photograph. 

Providence is not well informed in art matters. 
Wealthy men go to these sales and purchase miserable 
works for small sums, which are relatively enormous, 
and then cast their great bargains into the teeth of our 
much-deserving and talented artists when they charge 
a moderate sum for their poverty-born work. But it is 
not for pecuniary reasons that I find the greatest fault 
with these sellers : it is that they advertise their abom- 
inable trash in the daily papers as the work of ** cele- 
brated foreign and American artists,’’ and that they 
call it ‘‘ the finest collection of original and first-class 
oil-paintings ever on exhibition in this city.’’ A con- 
summate falsehood ! 

[ cannot understand why they cannot be prosecuted 
for swindling an ignorant public as well as men who 
sell boxes of sawdust for sewing-machines. 

Certainly the only permanent remedy for such evils 
is the education of the public in art, by free exhibitions 
of fine pictures, the circulation of journals like THE ART 
AMATEUR, and by the persistent denunciation of all 


great and true art 


b 


art-shams by those who really love 
for itself. But is it not possible for each city to pro- 
vide a certain jury on art matters which should judge 
whether the public is to be swindled or not ? 

Poor pictures must be exhibited when they are the 
earnest and talented artists, for the 


work of young 


criticism upon them does the artist a deal of good ; 
but when men exhibit poor copies of goed work and 
call 


though for some strange reason legitimate, swindling 
that 


them original—plainly a case of intentional, 


—I think that all art-lovers will agree with me 
few punishments would be too severe for them. 
The Rhode Island School of Design begins the first 
term of its second year on Monday, October 6. A class 
in Art Needlework has been added to the former course, 
Next 
vive a brief account of its origin, success, and outlook, 


bh 
HJALMAR STURLESON, 


also a drawing class for children. month I may 


SAN 


ART IN FRANCTSCO, 


PACIFIC METROPOLIS— 
rHE ‘* AUTHORS’ CARNI- 


PECULIARITIES OF THE 
BLOOMER’S ARI 


NEW PICTURES. 


ROOMS 


VAI 


1879 
ALTHOUGH probably most Eastern readers of ‘THE 
ART AMATEUR think of the city of the Golden Gate 
as a rather dangerous place of residence just at pres 
This 


is a strange community, but at heart a law-abiding one. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. Io, 


ent, I can assure you that such is not the case. 
If you ask whether it is artistic, candor compels an an- 


swer in the negative. But too much must not be ex- 


pected of a score and a half of years. Art thrives best 
in a community containing a leisure class ; and as yet 
such a class cannot be said to exist in San Francisco. 
The great fortune makers, such as the bonanza kings, 
the railroad magnates, the land-monopolists, and the 
successful stock brokers, have accumulated their 
money so recently that they are not sufficiently accus- 
tomed to the novelty to treat themselves to any rest or 
Man, after 


all, is a creature of habit, and to the millionaires of this 


any enjoyment of the fruits of their labors. 


new state their routine office duties are apparently still 
necessary for happiness. The children of these men 
have hardly received the training or attained the age to 
fit them for patrons of art or art industries. There are 
honorable exceptions, but the majority of those who 
have the means to indulge in such luxuries as paint- 
ings, statuary, and bric-d-brac collections, have not the 
inclination to do so, and regard $15,000 invested in a 
work of art as so much money lying idle. However, 
those who watch the signs of the times think they 
perceive a growing interest in art matters, and hope 
that the Queen City of the Pacific will not remain: 
always behind her sister cities of the Republic in the 
encouragement and cultivation of both high and deco- 
rative art. Already it is rumored that we are to be 
treated to a loan collection this winter, which if well 
made, and clearly classified and catalogued, will not 
only be a source of pleasure, but the means of spread- 
ing much-needed art information. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. F, Bloomer have opened this week 


>» ’ 
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a repository for artistic work, which they call ‘‘ Deco- 
rative Art Rooms.’’ They have made good use of sev- 
eral of the designs in THE ART AMATEUR, and as the 
general style of their handiwork is different from what 
is ordinarily seen in our stores here, I have no doubt 
they will succeed. Mrs. Bloomer is prepared to give 
lessons in crewels, and to furnish materials ; and it is 
to be hoped that this enterprise may prove the nucleus 
of a school of decorative art. 

The charitable and fashionable world is much occu- 
pied at present in preparations on a large scale for an 
** Authors’ Carnival,’’ which is to be held during the 
two last weeks in October in the Mechanics’ Pavilion. 
The various booths will be presided over by ladies in 
character costume, and tableaux will be given every 
fifteen minutes, illustrating the works of popular au- 
thors. The *‘ Arabian Nights’’ will open the ball, an 
adaptation of ‘‘ Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp,’’ hav- 
ing been selected for the first night’s performance. 
Goethe, Scott, Byron, Moore, Dickens, and_ others 
are to be worthily represented on other evenings. 

Most of our artists have returned from their summer 
sketching tours, and are busy at their easels working 
up the result of these visits to Nature. William Brad- 
ford spent some time in the Yosemite Valley, and has 
proven to his friends’ satisfaction that, though a marine 
painter by choice, he can see with an artist’s eye, and 
render with an artist’s hand, the glories of cliff and 
grassy slope. He is at work on two views in the great 
valley, both of them being orders from a New York 
banker. 

Jules Tavernier has finished the second of a series of 
decorative panels which he was to have painted for Mrs. 
Mark Hopkins, but by mutual agreement no more are to 
be executed. Those who have seen them speak highly 
of their merit, but the world generally must take it on 
faith, as Mrs. Hopkins stipulated that they should not 
be seen. One represents an outdoor Moorish scene, a 
group of gayly dressed men and women, allowing full 
play for Mr. Tavernier’s taste for brilliant effects. The 
last one is a church interior, the architectural details of 
a Spanish cathedral admitting of fine work. 

William Keith has just finished and has on exhibition 
at Morris & Kennedy’s art gallery, a very large paint- 
ing of Mount Shasta. He has caught the very 
spirit of the mountain, but in the foreground and minor 
details the picture is hardly up to his other recent 
Miss Eliza Williams has just finished two flower 
K. M. 


work, 
pieces, to be seen at the same gallery. 


Krk Drtos. 


HOME. 


The Springfield Republican, commenting on our 
Boston correspondent's letter, in which was recorded the fact that 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently added to its casts 
the Hermes, found at Olympia, says: ‘‘ This statue, with the 
fragmentary Nike discovered at the same place and one or two 
others, are additions to the knowledge of ancient statuary, pre- 
cisely as the Venus of Melos was an addition, and it is surpris- 
ing that some one of the illustrated magazines does not make 
them the conspicuous feature of a number. They are to be- 
come familiar as household words in the next ten years to all 


lovers of Greek art.”’ P 


Mr. Frost Johnson is painting a full-length por- 
trait of Cardinal McCloskey. 





Mr. James Hart has returned to town and is at 
work again. His studies are principally scenes of Pennsylvania 


farm life. 





Excavations have been made for the building of 
a museum and fine art gallery in St. Louis at the corner of 
Lucas Place and Nineteenth Street. 


BOSTON NOTES. 


The Boston Art School has met with a greatly 
deplored loss in the recent death of Dr. Rimmer, whose office 
as director of anatomical studies has been of long continuance 
as well as of thorough service. It is not yet known who will 
succeed to this professorship for the coming year. The various 
classes, as formerly, are to be under the superintendence of Mr. 
Otto Grundmann, with whom, however, Mr. Crowninshield 
takes a larger share of responsibility than in the past year. 





Especially since the withdrawal of some of the 
aid heretofore given by the city to the instruction of scholars of 
the public schools in the first branches of the fine arts, there has 





been a very earnest endeavor on the part of many friends of the 
theory to have the various industrial departments of instruction 
now carried on as private institutions incorporated as official 
branches of the schools. To an extent they seem to have failed 
in this; but Mr. Eliot, the Superintendent of the Boston schools, 
now advises that the exertions be directed toward making these 
industrial departments endowed auxiliaries. The idea has taken 
new life, and there is a prospect that the endowments may be 
forthcoming. 





The above industrial institutions already occupy 
positions of considerable importance in the city, but their facili- 
ties for reaching those really most to be benefited by them would 
be greatly increased by the amalgamation referred to. ‘There 
is, for instance, the cooking school, the school of art needle- 
work, of painting on porcelain, of carving on wood and model- 
ling in clay. All offer instruction that cannot fail to prove valu- 
able, but in the present circumstances must be sought after. 


The school for modelling and carving in wood and 
stone, especially for girls, is now established in the Art Museum. 
In its way it is one of the greatest advantages that could be offered 
to young women. The department has no endowment, but 
though the rates of tuition have of necessity been fixed at a very 
low figure, the popularity of the school promises to make it wel! 
self-supporting. Three terms of twelve weeks each are given for 
$90. The pupil first draws a plain sketch of the figure desired, 
then models it in clay and takes a cast from it. From this cast 
she carves either in wood or stone, as she may be studying. 
There are numberless ways in which this knowledge may be made 
useful, and the direct design of the school is to furnish young 
women with an easy and lucrative employment that is not 
already so overloaded with workers as to be almost out of reach. 





At least one practical result of the above desire 
to facilitate Boston girls in obtaining the most useful as well as 
ornamental branches in their education is the late furnishing of 
the girls’ high school with an admirable collection of antique 
casts. 


Art circles of Boston, and especially art students, 
have met with immeasurable loss in the deaths of Dr. Rimmer 
and Wm. H. Hunt. Dr. Rimmer had been connected with the 
Art Museum since its foundation. His efficiency and ready ability 
were such that very much even beyond the limits of his direct 
jurisdiction had invoiuntarily been left at his dictation. Mr. 
Hunt was a man of exceptional talent in his profession, but be- 
yond that, as a brilliant conversationalist and attractive as well 
as profound teacher, he will be deeply missed by a very large 
circle. It will be hard for the city to supply the loss of two 
such men. 


The business promise for the coming season is 
unusually good. The sale galleries are full of exceptionally fine 
pictures. Mr. Blakeslee, of the firm of Noyes & Blakeslee, has 
returned from abroad with an elaborate collection, in which a 
number of old Boston artists figure largely. It is generally 
understood that a large proportion of the attention of the dealers 
will this year be bestowed upon home-studio productions, and a 
more favorable indication could not be found. 





Portraits of the founders of “Lowell” have 
lately been upon exhibition in Messrs. Williams & Everett's 
gallery, where they were sent for revarnishing. They proved a 
very popular attraction. There was some admirable work 
among the portraits. Several were executed by Mr. Harding at 
the time when he was fighting Mr, Alexander. In comparison 
with portraiture of to-day they were particularly interesting, 
showing a decided change in style, from the strong, ruddy, and 
vigorous compositions. 

The Boston Art Museum, in its enlarged capacity, 
has proved an attractive object for summer visitors, and opens 
well for its winter campaign. The permanent exhibition is 
vastly superior to that of former years, but the success of the 
last spring exhibition of loaned productions, under the auspices 
of the Art Club, the Architects’ Association, and the regular 
museum collection was so complete that there seems a very gen- 
eral ambition to try it again, The artists are rapidly returning 
to the city, and soon the club-rooms will be opened for the week- 
ly and monthly meetings, when the question of combining their 
two yearly exhibitions, heretofore held in their own limited quar- 
ters, in one display upon the principle of the last, will at once 
be discussed. 





The dedicatory presentation of the emancipation 
group to the city of Boston is an important item for the city. It 
has none too many of such ornamentations. 


There are several important art works promised 
for this fall by Boston publishing houses. Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard already have two ready for the press; one that prom- 
ises to touch a very popular vein at the present time, by the 
famous artist, W. J. Linton, ‘‘ Practical Hints on Wood- 
Engraving,” inspired by the part which the author took, or was 
represented as taking in the recent controversy, and the other a 
handsome volume upon the famous painters and pictures of the 
early part of the century in Europe, with forty full-page wood- 
cuts, by Harry W. French, author of ‘Art and Artists in Con- 
necticut.” 





Friends of William H. Hunt seem satisfied that 
it was by accident that he fell into the large tank at Appledore 
Island, Isle of Shoals, and not in an attempt at suicide. 


George L. Brown has spent most of the summer 
sketching about Mount Washington, with the intention of com- 
pleting an immense view of the famous mountain while passing 
the coming winter in Paris.—James M. Stone has passed the 
summer in Lancaster, and proposes on r2turning to Boston to 
open an art school as nearly as possible upon the French plan, 
giving instruction entirely from live models.—George S. Wasson 
has spent the summer sketching from his schooner yacht upon 
the down-east coast.—F. T. Merrill has been yachting and 
sketching on the coast.—W. H. Hilliard has been studying 
through the summer with M. Ciceri, in Paris.—Daniel Fisher, 
who has accomplished such wonderful feats in London during 
the last five years, is expected soon to return to Boston.—John 
J. Enneking has returned to Boston with many interesting 
sketches from Manchester-by-the-Sea and his home at Hyde 
Park, Mass.—E. L. Custer’s vacation was one of entire rest at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea.—The veteran Boston artist, G. P. A. 
Healy, who has been for so many years abroad, is on his way 
home again.—Walter Lansil and F. A. Holt have returned to 
the city with large collections of marine sketches.—E. L. Weeks 
has sent from Paris a collection of paintings that are indicative 
of very decided progress and ability. He returns to Africa at 
once.—H. R. Burdick, Albert Thompson, and W. W. Morse 
have contributed to the Cincinnati Exhibition. One of Bur- 
dick's fruit pieces is as fine as anything that has gone from his 
studio. It merits the praise that is bestowed upon it.—T. W. 
Dewing has returned from Paris.—C. R. Grant has returned to 
his studio with thirty-two figure pieces painted from live models 
in the open air at Gray, Maine. 


ABROAD. 


The Chevalier Desanges has completed his por- 
trait of the Earl of Beaconsfield for the Junior Carlton Club, 
London. The figure is life-size, and stands erect in an easy, 
graceful pose. <A paletot of light brown surmounts a black 
frock, relieving the sombre effect of ordinary walking costume. 
In the left hand is a scroll of papers. The likeness, says The 
Morning Post, is faithful and characteristic. 


The death of M. Alexandre Hesse, the French 
painter, is announced. He was working at a picture to be en- 
titled ‘‘The Last Judgment,’ destined for next year’s Salon, 
when death overtook him. He succeeded, in 1867, to Ingré’s 
seat in the Institute. 


The Art Association of Montreal has taken up 
its quarters in a new building erected on a lot of land deeded by 
the late Benaiah Gibb, one of its members. According to his 
will, the association was required to spend not more than 
$20,000 on the building, which is consequently necessarily 
limited in its usefulness. The Decorative Art Association has 
rented one of the shops on the ground floor, and another has 
been devoted to an art library in connection with the art gallery. 
The “‘ main gallery” is 74 x 34 feet, and 25 x 20 feet, and 25 feet 
to the underside of the skylight, which extends over 56 x 17 feet 
of the ceiling. ‘The smaller, or ‘‘ water-color gallery,” adjoining 
is 25 x 20 feet and 25 feet high. It is also lighted from above. 


The late Duchess Colonna, The London World is 
informed, has bequeathed the whole of her unsold works, art 
collections, and artistic furniture to the city of Freiburg, on the 
condition that they shall be accessible to the public under the 
name of the Marcello Museum. 


Mr. Alma-Tadema, of London, has sent four pic- 
tures to the Munich International Art Exhibition. The 
‘‘Sculptor’s Model” is a nude beauty, who rests on a palm 
branch, which she holds in her right hand, while the left arm is 
raised in a curved line as if she carried a basket on her head; 
the artist is standing somewhat further back and examining the 
contour, while the clay figure on one side, in the background, 
looks like the shadow of the living model. The blending of 
yellows in the flesh-tints is very peculiar, and the figure also be- 
trays, in spite of all a model's embarrassment, that high type of 
noble form which an artist might simply copy without further 
idealisation, ‘‘A Mirror” represents an antique maiden, looking 
at her pretty little face in the placid water of a marble fountain 
enclosure; the fountain, the bronze group in the centre, and the 
columns of ‘‘ verde antico”’ in the background are incomparable 
as regards fidelity of representation of materials. The third 
picture, called ‘‘ A Question,” is an idyll. A girl winding a gar- 
land is sitting on a marble bench ; at her side lies, stretched out 
at full length, and not without natural grace, her youthful com- 
panion, with head and eyes turned wooingly and questioningly 
up to her. The deep blue of a southern sea fills up the back- 
ground. There can be no doubt to the beholder what the 
**question” is. The fourth picture presents the strangest sur- 
rounding with the most elegant and original coloring. It is a 
picture already known to many: an Egyptian widow with 
musicians playing a dirge before the mummy of her spouse. 
Alma-Tadema’s archzeological paintings, both historical and 
genre, have lost none of their exotic charm with their novelty ; 
for, unlike his imitators, he is not half artist and half ‘copyist, 
but a real artist and a scholar, and in both directions thoroughly 
original, 
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N ARTIST'S SUBURBAN HOME. 


IDWAY, on the 


tween Newark and Orange, 


high ground be- 
New 
Jersey, there is a cottage “* orné”’ 
which is unique in its tasteful 
It is 
of a well-known New 


and artistic adornments. 
the home 


York 


sisters. 


journalist and his artist 


The house is so situ- 





ated that the prospect in every 
direction is of varied beauty, especially that toward the 
and peaked 
and the 
wide range of uplands called Orange Mountains, dot- 


west, including Orange with its spires 


roofs peeping from amid the luxuriant foliage, 


ted here and there with residences that resemble 
tles in the enchantment of distance. A softer, 
landscape could hardly be imagined, or one more in- 


Cas- 


fairer 


spiring for the brush or pencil. 


This pretty home is built of gray stone, is wide and 


low, with a hospitable-looking piazza around it, and 
some bay windows. There is a lawn decked with a 
multiplicity of flowers. It is, however, with the inte- 


rior that one would wish to linger in contemplation. 


The studio, on the right front of the first floor, is divid- 


ed from the parlor on the left by a broad corridor 


which Jeads into a smaller one running across the 


entering this broad 
effect is very pretty. 
filled with deco- 


house at the rear. To person 


passage from the front door the 


Hanging cabinets are on either side, 


rated porcelain, and parterre of dark momie cloth, 


barred with crimson and yellow and variegated stitch- 
ery, fills the archway and hangs between the larger and 


smaller corridors. One or two pictures and carved 


chairs complete the ensemble of this room. The studio 
is the work-room, where classes convene. Here there 
are some choice specimens of decorated pottery and 


] 


tiles, a few panels in water-colors, and one or two at- 


tractive oi] paintings. It is a cheerful room, as all 


rooms snould be where lessons are it is ad- 
mirable in all its appointments. 


Its peculiar charm is diffi- 


given, and 
Opposite the studio is 
the parlor or living room. 
cult to define. There is nothing elegant within its four 
walls, and yet how pretty, how homelike, how taste- 
ful itis! The mantelpiece, like the rest of the wood- 
work, is of oiled pine, which is of a light yellow deli- 
cately veined with dark brown. It is somewhat high, 
and is surmounted with vases and plaques and other 


ornaments. The tiled fireplace underneath is ready for 
use, with a backlog on the brass andirons; and the 


brass fender, shovel and tongs are all relics of a distant 
New England home. 
those of the whole house save 
termed rough-finished, which gives them an odd ap- 
The parlor walls are delicately tinted in a 


The walls of this apartment, and 


one room, are what is 
pearance. 
soft gray, with a bordering of crimson, just two or 
three lines of color. On silver wires, descending from 
these lines of color, engravings of 


These 


Turner's pictures 
are hung all round the room. are on a level, 
save where the two large windows and two doors inter- 
vene. There are no other pictures in this room, the 
floor of which is covered in part with a rug made of 
carpet of small pattern, edged with dark crimson cloth 
five or six inches wide, The chairs, sofa, and tables 
are upholstered in palm-leaf material, worked in worsted 
and silk in dark 
plements of feminine industry scattered about mixed 
with rare books, bouquets in delicate vases, and a gen- 
eral air of pleasant occupancy, and “ backlog studies’ 
when a_fire glows on the hearth. 
parlor is the library, where the shelves are partly cov- 
ered with a collection of Syrian books, Dr. W. 
bibliomaniac in Syrian literature. There is also a case 
filled with hymn-books—one of the sisters being a hym- 
nologist, collecting the old and new hymns of every 
country, and making a goodly sized library of them. All 
the light in this room comes from a large bay window, 
where the writing-desk stands, surmounted by student 


colors, and there are many im- 


Opening from the 


being a 


lamps, and with a large arm-chair in front of The 
dining-room is large forthe size of the cottage. When 
the writer saw it, it was prepared for atea party. A cut- 





glass épergne stood in the centre of the table, filled with 
flowers. The china was all of different patterns, deli- 
cate and beautiful—a few pieces being dark crimson, with 
black Syrian letters ornamenting the edges. Even the lit- 
tle linen napkins were worthy of notice, being prettily 
fringed and embroidered one corner with a motto 
line of poetry from some quaint author, in Kensington 


stitchery. Two glass cabinets filled with curious china, 


some historical and some new, adorn the tinted walls, 


while the chairs and floor are of the prevailing pine 


wood. It may be well to mention here that every deco- 
ration in this cottage has been made by the resident 
artists, even to the tinting of the walls and the making 


of the rugs. 


In the second story there are several chambers, 


differing in style. One is antique in its fittings, having 
old mahogany furniture of pre-Revolutionary fashion ; 
Another, and the 


elaborate des« ription. 


another is all in Eastlake designs. 


prettiest, is worthy of more 
The old-fashioned high-post bedstead of carved cherry- 
wood has a white quilt of the most exquisite raised 
stitchery in flowers and leaves—a kind of quilting made 
that of the 


bed, are of fine 


by our grandmothers. The two valances, 


tester and that which surrounds the 


white canvas, embroidered birds and flowers and 


leaves, in colored crewels—designs copied from the 


stitchery on a petticoat found in 


a New Hampshire 


home, and said to be over one hundred years old. 
The mantel lambrequin is of the same canvas and the 
same design in embroidery, edged with two strips of 
blue and wine-colored velvets and white lace. The 


upholstery of the chairs and bureau corresponds with 
that of the bedstead, while the walls of pale gray are 
relieved by blue spots --three in a cluster—at regular in- 
tervals, as though some fairy had dipped the tips of her 
and lightly touched the 
A rug, half agp the floor of 
after hour time’’ 


fingers in a pot of blue paint 
wall in sportiveness. 

one of these chambers, was made 1 
-that is, 


ing. Itis of rags, so prettily arranged that it may be 


between the day and evening, in the gloam- 


called artistic. Here and there, in these upper rooms, 


are charming bits of coloring, a bunch of hollyhocks in 


brilliant hues, a plaque of dainty roses, or a bright 
young face that may be either a portrait or fancy 
sketch. 

In every part of the house there are evidences of 


skill and 


resemblance; the chairs are all 


No two rooms have a 
odd, 
lornment, 


artistic patient work. 
and everything is 
each fit- 


and has an 


a surprise. Each article of use or ac 


ting of this home, is homelike and inviting, 
obvious meaning, either for the comfort of the body or 
the gratification of the eye in its zsthetical longings. 


E. E. DICKINSON, 


MANTELPIECE DECORATION, 

WITH the rapidly-increasing spread of artistic ideas in 
house decoration, a severe blow is being dealt to the com- 
by the 
coming into vogue for the ornamentation of the mantel- 


fortless closed stove many admirable devices 


piece. Of course, a mantelpiece implies an open fire- 
place. Now and then, it is true, we see in some cheaply- 
built dwelling a mantelpiece surmounting a dummy 
fireplace ; but such a mockery of the comforts of the 
good old-fashioned chimney corner is not pleasant to 
dwell on. Now that our ladies are taking an earnest 
interest in artistic home decoration, it is safe to say that 
the days of the hideous old black stove are numbered 
for the sitting-room at all events. 

Not so very long ago the ordinary mantelpiece deco- 
ration was of a slightly limited description ; a large 


inirror backed the chimney piece and reflected on its 


burnished shield a clock, a pair of candelabra, and 
two screens, interspersed in some instances wiih 
smaller ornaments. This was in the drawing-room ; 


the dining-room mantelpiece varied from it in that the 
screens and the mirror were lacking, a pair of spill- 
vases often replacing the former, and a family portrait 


latter: the clock was bronze instead of ormclu, 


the 








and the candelabra were sometimes replaced by 


bronzes. 

Now this is all changed, and certainty for the better ; 
new fashions in mantelpiece decorations are springing 
up every day. Those who can afford to go to an artis- 
tic upholsterer for their chimney-piece adornments, in 
the shape of ‘‘ over-mantels,’’ may be well nigh bewil- 
dered by the 


carved weed (the 


fascinating combinations of velvet and 
latter 


polished a deep lustrous olive, or 


ebonized or stained and 
delicate 
cream or green or pink, or left to its own tone of 


either 
painted 


brown), with decorated and painted panels and tiles 
and stamped and gilt leather. All, 
purses long enough to allow them to indulge in such 


however, have not 
charming extravagances ; and it is to these especially 
that the 
their fireplaces are offered. 


following suggestions for the decoration above 


If you have a wood ** over- 


mantel,”’ it should match the woodwork of the room ; 


bric-a-brac shelves, for instance, painted in soft 
creamy tints, will not look well in a room where the 
doors and skirtings are black and gold, nor a carved 
oak one in one where all the woodwork is painted. 


Wood, however, is not best in a drawing room, velvet 


looks much better. A triple shelf of velvet, with sup- 
of the 


and not an expensive decoration over a drawing- 


ports and background same material, is a very 
pretty 

room or boudoir mantelpiece ; the upper shelf should 
be narrower than the lower, and they may be decked 
Indian embroi- 


with any lace, or Persian, Japanese ot 


dery. The velvet should harmonize with the predomi- 
of the too light or 


peacock is the 


nant tint but must not be of 
bright 


most effective. 


room, 


shade olive, claret, or 


at ep 
It should be 
ject of these shelves is to hold ornaments, and that they 


remembered that the ob- 


require a most alarming amount of bric-a-brac, so if 


you have not enough china to fill them well it will be 
better for you to eschew them altogether, and turn your 
decorative mind in another direction. 

Another pretty idea, especially suitable to a boudoir, 
form of a 


the wall 


is a continuation of the mantel-board in the 


velvet screen of any shape you like against 


above ; this not only makes a good background for the 


ornaments on the mantelpiece, but is in itself a fine field 


for decoration, as odds and ends of all kinds look well 


onit. Itisa good plan to have in the middle of the 


screen a small painting, a plaque or a Dresden or Vene- 
tian mirror ; this forms a centre, and round it you may 


hang all 


graphs, Japanese screens, quaint fans, china plates and 


manner of things—Indian jewelry, photo- 
plaques, odd foreign beads, earved ivories, old daggers ; 
in fact, all the 
soul delights in. 


and one knicknacks a woman's 


will all 
arranged, so that a certain harmony shall obtain among 


thousand 


These look well properly 
the heterogeneous collection, and each article shall de- 
pend for part of its effect on another. If for- 


tunate enough to possess small Bartolozzi prints, family 


you are 


miniatures, or even really good water-color sketches, 


they will look charming sunk in such a velvet screen, 


PHE Japanese have a kind mythical adoration of 
To their poetical im: gins ition the sword con- 

‘Soul of the 
‘ Soul of Woman.’ 


that the 


mirrors. 
In the 
The national tra- 
her 


tains the ‘ Samouri. same 


way, 
the mirror is the 
ditions have it 
adopted grandson, 
the first Emperor of Japan, to subdue the world, gave 
“too 


in the 


sun goddess, sending 


who was the great-grandfather of 


him, among other presents, a mirror. she 


said, ‘‘ on the mirror as my spirit ; keep same 
house and on the same floor as yourself, and worship it 


as if you were worshipping my very presence,” 


At Madame Musard’s sale in Paris recently, one of 
the most notable pieces of furniture sold was a cabinet 
The 


precious 


said to have belonged to Mary Queen of Scots. 
decorations were flowers, formed by all the 
stones then known, beginning with diamonds, emer- 


alds, rubies, topazes, and ending with simple agate 


stones. 
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COUNTRY TABLE DECORATIONS. 

For decorative purposes nothing is more useful than 
moss. It is a mistake to suppose that moss is all of one 
color. It is of every hue, between bronze and emerald 
green, shining and golden green, deep dark purple 
green ; and its shades both contrast and harmonize. It 
is soft and pliable, and easily manipulated, lying flat, or 
taking any form desired, and it is also most abundant. 
Added to this it is at its perfection in that very barren 
time of the year between Christmas and April. We 
give below some of the ways in which it may be turned 
to account. 

Gypsy kettles are now of course rococo ; but their 
form will never be out of place, and mossy kettles at 
least are new. ‘The tripod is formed of mossy sticks, 
the ‘‘ kettle’ is covered with moss, and the tin is filled 
with flowers or ferns, a very few sufficing if they are 
put into sand ; but nothing looks prettier with the green 
moss than the winter cherry. Fruit dishes can be con- 
trived out of common punnets or round open baskets, 
covered with moss and lined with white paper, and a 
plateau of moss is charming. 

The best way of collecting moss for decoration is to 
pull it in large tufts, which on being brought to the 
house should be well shaken and spread singly on 
newspapers for twenty-four hours, and they should be 
thoroughly shaken again to free them from bits and 
from their insect population before using. Moss 
should, if possible, be collected after a thaw, when its 
color is much more vivid and retained for a longer time; 
but it will always keep green for a week or two if it is 
sprinkled daily from the rose of a watering pot. For 
covering sticks it should be taken in tufts sufficiently 
large to wrap round them ; the stick is held in the left 
hand, the moss in the right, and care must be taken to 
fold it over the end. A long piece of twine or garden- 
ing wire is now passed round it, the end being firmly 
secured, and pulled tightly in until it does not show. It 
must be wound round again, and then a second tuft is 
taken, the ends of which are wrapped neatly over the 
first, and secured in the same way without cutting the 
twine, and keeping the moss as evenly and tightly rolled 
as possible. When the stick is covered, the end of the 
twine is secured, and if tightly done all will remain 
quite firm. If it looks too shaggy, it may be trimmed 
with a pair of scissors. The handle of the basket can 
be covered in the same way, and it should be done first. 
For the sides, the upper edges of the tufts should be 
turned under the tin, and the first string should be tied 
under the top. The mode of covering punnets or flower 
pots is just the same. For a plateau of moss, a board 
of the desired size is requisite; an elaborate one may 
have a sheet of looking-glass in the centre, surrounded 
with moss-covered pots of ferns, and its edges may be 
cut for the dishes to fit into, or they may stand upon it. 
The moss must be laid down flat in tufts, which should 
overlap each other a little, and all ragged edges must 
be tucked in until it presents a quite smooth and even 
surface, either of one kind of moss or of as many vari- 
eties as possible. The common feather moss is the 
best for this purpose. It can have a border of gray and 
orange lichen, and outside of this a second of the small- 
leaved trailing ivy. The manipulation of moss will be 
rather difficult at first, but practice makes perfect, and 
it always recognizes the hand that loves it, and answers 
to it. 

But we are not confined to moss for our table decora- 
tions. Borders of leaves and ferns are most effective 
for dishes. A wreath for each may be twined of the 
runners of the common periwinkle. The centre of the 
table can have a border of holly or ivy, the green at the 
edges, the white in the centre, with a single line of ber- 
ries. Bright leaves can be collected in the autumn and 
dried, and afterwards varnished. The Virginian creep- 
er is the most vivid in color, but the greatest variety 
can be found on the bramble. On a single spray last 
autumn, when they were especially bright, we saw yel- 
low with scarlet edges, orange with green, deep red, 
purple blotched with red and orange, and brown striped 
and bordered with green ; while a single small leaf was 
green, orange, red, purple, and brown, like a miniature 
macaw. Maple leaves will give scarlet, yellow, and 
green, to be put alternately. Ferns gathered and 
ironed between brown paper while perfectly fresh, until 
they are dry, keep their color ; but it requires a little 
care and practice to have the irons at the right heat. 
If they are too hot, the fern is scorched; if not hot 
enough, it does not dry quickly. To use these, a strip 


of cartridge paper, the required depth and length, is cut 








for a straight border, a circle for a round one. It is 
best for the latter to stand the dish upon a sheet of 
paper and draw the circle or oval, and then to cut the 
width of the border beyond. The leaves and ferns are 
now stitched on, and make borders that will last for 
weeks. The ferns may radiate or all follow one way ; 
but in either case the paper must be wide enough to 
take their whole length, as the points are so brittle. 
Ivy need not be dried, as it will keep fresh for many 
The freshness is better preserved by brown 
Single 


days. 
paper than white, and it is easy to cover it. 
ferns may be laid lengthwise between the dishes, their 
stems crossing at right-angles, or to edge the slip 
cloths. Glasses may be filled with the flower charac- 
teristic of the month. It is always prettier to keep to 
one or at most three well-combined sorts. 


BADLY-MADE FURNITURE. 


It is very difficult to induce any chair maker to un- 
dertake the execution of new designs. The workmen 
are accustomed to making hundreds of backs and legs 
all alike, and it is only by agreeing to pay a much 
larger price than the chair is intrinsically worth that 
you can persuade them even to look at a novel design. 
The remedy for this state of things is only to be found 
with the public themselves, who, if they persist in en- 
couraging bad taste and bad construction, cannot expect 
that manufacturers will offer them better things at the 
cost of extra trouble and expense to themselves. In 
country places it is not unusual to meet with the survi- 
val of old forms in furniture, where the workman, fol- 
lowing the traditions of his craft, still makes chairs and 
tables simple in form and sound in construction, which 
would afford an admirable lesson in first principles to 
his London brethren. 

The richest piece of furniture in the dining-room 
should be the sideboard, which affords plenty of scope 
for the designer’s art ; but here, as elsewhere, simplicity 
of form and delicacy of detail are the fundamental rules 
to be observed, and ornament of any other kind may 
depend upon the natural effect of beautiful wood-work. 
A piece of furniture described in the upholsterers’ cata- 
logues as ‘‘a noble mahogany sideboard with hand- 
some serpentine-shaped top and high plate-glass back, 
enriched with artistic carving and twisted pillars,’’ can- 
not be chosen as an example of the appropriate appli- 
cation of the principles of design ; but even this is pre- 
ferable to those pretentious and vulgar productions in 
what is glibly called the ** Early English style,’’ which 
are usually covered with a profusion of ornament in 
hideous caricatures of every animal and vegetable form. 

Monsters besmeared with stain and varnish grin at 
you from every point, and you cannot even open a 
drawer or a cupboard without having your feelings out- 
raged by coming into contact with the legs or wings of 
a dead bird or some other ghastly trophy of man’s love 
of slaughter, which frequently take the place of an or- 
dinary handle. If this so-called carving possessed any 
artistic merit, and were in fact what it only pretends to 
be—a correct representation of natural objects—it would 
be worthy of admiration though it might be thought to 
be falsely applied. 

ABOUT PASTEL PAINTING. 


SOME HINTS 





A PAINTER of much experience in this branch 
of art gives the following information concerning the 
materials she uses and the system she pursues, which 
will be found useful, we doubt not, to many amateurs : 

I never use stumps, and rub very little with the fin- 
ger. Before beginning to paint in this medium, a 
knowledge of drawing is ‘‘ de rigueur,’’ and then, if one 
is gifted with the sentiment for color, pastel painting 
can easily be mastered. It is an error to fancy that this 
medium is exceptionally perishable. Several portraits 
in pastels in The Louvre, painted more than two hun- 
dred years ago, still in excellent preservation, attest to 
For example, there is an aged religicuse 
There are 


the contrary. 
executed in pastels by Dumontier in 1615. 
portraits of Rosalva (her own portrait) of the famous 
Marquise de Pompadour, of Louis XV., Marie Leckzin- 
ska, all as vivid as the day they were painted. Doubt- 
less special care is required for their preservation ; they 
must be covered with glass immediately, as the least 
touch destroys them, and they mildew in damp rooms. 
For beginning a drawing destined to be colored in pas- 
tels, be careful not to grease the paper before begin- 
ning to lay your tints. When the sketch is put in, dust 
it, and go over it lightly with sanguine (red chalk), 


THE ART AMATEUR. 





massing in the shadows, and keep their shapes distinct ; 
then attack the lighter parts. Cross-hatching (*‘ hach- 
ures’’) is the best process. Use the finger to blend the 
tints together, but do not rub much, and never before 
the paper is completely covered with pastels. Towards 
the completion of the work use the demi-dur pastels, 
point them, and go over the drawing of the eyes, nose, 
and mouth. Pastel pleases because of its delicacy, brill- 
iancy, and vivacity ; it seems admirably suited to ren- 
der the glowing, fresh complexions of women and chil- 
dren. 


Decoratioe Ket Wotes. 


As many as 140,000 works have been sent in from 
the art schools throughout Great Britain for competition at 
South Kensington, and there is reason to believe that the num- 
ber next year will be exceeded. 





Buttons of terra-cotta have been introduced with 
much success for decoration in England by an Irish lady, who 
paints them and has also invented a plan for glazing the surface 
without firing. Her work is done in oils, not in water-colors, 
and is extremely beautiful and minute. Most of the prettily 
ornamented articles which are sold in England are painted on 
the Continent, and have aconstant and lucrative sale. These 
terra-cotta buttons might form a nucleus for a better paid and 
less laborious work for ladies than any that has recently been 
recommended. We should like to hear of their introduction in 
this country. Oilcolors are not necessarily dirty in their use, 
and are much less disappointing and more easy to learn as an 
art to live by than water-colors. 





Small wooden panels covered with bronzed 
leather ready for painting on in oils are a novelty lately introduced 
by Yandell, the upholsterer in Eighteenth Street, and very ad- 
mirably adapted they are to the purpose. The bronzes vary in 
color, there being green, brown, and red. Their effect as a 
background is highly decorative. Mr. Yandell has inserted 
some small panels in an ebony table, and the effect is very rich 
and beautiful. As the price asked for them is moderate, we shall 
not be surprised if they become quite popular with amateurs. 





The following are some novelties for bracket 
decoration: A band of pale blue silk, between four and five 
inches wide, painted with a wreath of flowers, and laid on to rich 
blue velvet, showing a margin of over an inch at each side; the 
bracket covered with blue velvet. Again, a band of gray silk, 
with a Jake and mountain scene painted on the length of the 
bracket, arranged on red velvet in the same way. If the silk is 
well stretched and pressed it has when mounted the appearance 
of painted china set in velvet. The edges are turned in and 
machine-stitched with silk. For a variety, oval medallions of 
painted silk on velvet, with a frame composed of very thick gold- 
colored purse silk, worked in chain-stitch; three medallions on 
each bracket. 





The Society of Decorative Art in Boston re- 
cently had to give up its rooms, and for a time its possessions 
were stored. It is now temporarily located in the basement of 
the building occupied by the Boston Art Club, 64 Boylston 


Street. A permanent abiding place will soon be decided on. 





A set of a half-dozen pictorial lithographic cards 
which Mr. Hays selected while in Paris this summer for distri- 
bution among his customers during the holidays shows to what 
perfection this branch of art has reached. On a background 
of dead gold are represented in six scenes the antics of three 
naughty little boys in school, among which are humorously 
depicted the tripping up of the master on a slide, squirting soda- 
water into his eye while he is asleep at his desk, and throwing 
into his face paper darts while he is awake. 





Slippers in crewel embroidery on flannel, serge, and momie 
cloth, are fashionable, the design being conventional or floral. 





Little table or hot-water-jug mats look pretty made of serge, 
with appliqué ivy leaves sewn on in holland with unbleached 
thread ; also with leaves of red or blue satteen or twill, worked 
with coarse thread or flosette of the same color. The red or 
blue should be on white serge or flannel, the holland on colored, 
Odds and ends may be used up in this way. 





No better proof of the increasing popularity of decorative 
needlework as an occupation for ladies need be sought than 
the large number of new retail stores devoted to the sale of 
goods for it which are to be found in all the large cities of the 
Union. The chief wholesale houses in the business, like Bentley 
Brothers, have been busy all summer preparing for the winter 
trade, and yet fear that they will be unable to fill their orders. 
A visit to Bentley's rooms in Walker Street, where there are 
show-cases full of superb specimens of art needlework and books 
full of designs for amateurs, will well repay one for the trouble. 

Upholstery felt has almost supplanted cotton goods for crewel 
work. It is made two yards wide and is less than half the price 
of cloth, which material it surpasses in adaptability to the pur- 
pose, readily yielding to the needle. Bentley Brothers have it 
in more than forty different shades of color. 











IN ART NEEDLEWORK, 


ON COLOR 








a TER good design, good coloring 
a becomes next in importance, 
and is so essential to a piece of 
embroidery that, while harmoni- 
ous coloring may atone even for 
faulty design, a good design will 
certainly be spoiled by vulgar 
coloring. As the coloring of 
our work is a matter of so much 








consequence, we cannot be too particular in considering 
it well beforehand, that all may be in harmony and in 
keeping, not only with itself, but with the purpose and 
position for which it is intended. 

We have already seen that our work is not to be a 
mere copy of nature, but rather a skilful adaptation of 
her forms to decorative purposes. And as convention- 
alism in form is imposed upon us as a necessity, it also 
follows that the same necessity has to be observed in 
our imitation of nature with regard to color. This be- 
comes apparent from the very outset. In many cases 
it is utterly impossible to give the natural coloring of a 
particular flower ; we may perhaps be able to get its 
general tone, but the subtle gradations which are with 
difficulty reproduced in painting are quite out of reach 
in embroidery. As a simple instance, take a blue 
pansy : the first difficulty will be to get silk or woo! dyed 
the proper shades ; but supposing that overcome, a 
greater one will arise—that of mingling the tints, with 
all the delicacies of tone and intermixture of shade that 
are found in the flower, without producing a confused 
and unsatisfactory effect ; and after our utmost efforts 
to represent a pansy as it appears in nature, the result 
is sure to be a failure. And if this be the case with a 
flower so simply colored as the pansy, how much 
greater the difficulty will be with flowers of more com- 
plex hues ! 

But there is another consideration. It 
membered how different are the surroundings of flow- 
ers, as used for decorative effect either in painting or 
embroidery, from their surroundings in the open air. 
Therefore, in adapting their color to their place in in- 
door decoration, their more subdued tints and less bril- 
liant aspect should be chosen ; for their brighter colors 
have the clear air, the sunlight, their natural texture, 
and, above all, their evanescence, to render them de- 
lightful. 
transferred to needlework, would be glaring and gaudy. 
Moreover, as there is no raw color in nature, but an 


must be re- 


The pure color alone, without these aids, 


admixture of yellow in most of her hues, it is a great 
mistake to render her brilliancy, which is chiefly owing 
to subtle qualities of texture, by raw and gaudy silks 
and wools, which smite the eye without pleasing the 
sense. Thus, as it is impossible to reproduce the fluc- 
tuating iridescence of the natural flower, it is better to 
take nature as a suggestive guide rather than as a pat- 
tern for servile copying, and to chose colors with regard 
to their general harmony rather than their separate ex- 
act truth to nature. 

Embroidery is a decorative work, and therefore must 
be regulated by the rules of decorative treatment ; and 
as hirmony is one of the first considerations, the at- 
tempt to combine a close imitation of nature in co/or 
with conventionalism in form would be a fatal error. 
Consistency of treatment must be aimed at, and having 
simplified the forms of nature, we must, for corre- 
sponding reasons, simplify the colors also. 

The color of the ground of a piece of work must regu- 
late its general tone. Some ove prevailing color should 
be adopted, and the rest chosen with reference to it. 
In many instances this color has to be decided by the 
ultimate destination of the work, as in the case of ** por- 
tires,’ or window curtains, which must be in keeping 
with the rest of the furniture of the room. But suppos- 
ing the piece of work to be complete in itself, the color 
of the ground is first chosen, and then taken asa guide 
to the colors of the flowers to be embroidered upon it. 

The colors chosen must not be in contrast, but in 
harmony. Thus if the ground be green, pure yellows 








and pure blues will harmonize, while red will produce 
a violent contrast ; green being composed of blue and 
yellow, either of its component parts will agree with it. 
Some of the most beautifully colored work is that done 
in one key of color—that is, one color is taken as the 
key-note, and those shades only are used that form its 
component parts, or that have the original color in their 
composition. 

For instance, in embroidery on gold-colored satin, 
nothing will look so well as a design colored in shades 
of russet and golden browns, every now and then strik- 
ing, as it were, the higher or lower octave of the key- 
note by the introduction of a lighter or darker shade of 
the pure ground color. Again, taking green for the 
ground, and treating it in the same way, it has first to 
be considered whether it is a yellow or blue green. If 
a yellow green, the highest note should then be yellow. 
The same harmony should be carried through the 
brown, warm, and russet greens, up to the primary 
color, yellow, to which all these tints owe ther warmth, 
But 
if the ground be a blue green, colder greens must be 


and which is the chief constitutent of the ground. 


used, of a sage rather than russet tint, while the key- 
note is struck with a pure blue, that being the chief 
constituent part of the ground color, and also the cool 
element in the other colors used. Worked under this 
careful restraint, the resulting effect, subdued though 
it be, is abundantly gratifying. 

The combination of a greater variety of colors is not 
so easy. Contrasting colors require great care and 
judgment in their arrangement, and should be made 
by their rarity to add brilliancy to the surrounding har- 
mony. If contrasting colors are placed side by side, 
the brilliancy of each is certainly enhanced, yet the 
result is not harmonious, but harsh and disturbing. 
Contrasting colors, however, are capable of producing 
good effects, but in managing them so much judgment 
and discretion is necessary that it is best to be on the 
safe side and avoid them, until we have attained such 
a degree of experience as may warrant a flight into 
these more difficult regions. Place a pure blue near a 
pure yellow, and the effect is crude and bad; but 
slightly tone the blue with yellow, and the yellow with 
blue, and instantly the effect becomes pleasing. In 
the same manner a strong blue and a bright red with 
a dash of yellow in it are harsh ; but introduce in their 
neighborhood a subdued russet-green—the tertiary tint, 
a combination of the three—and a softer, more pleas- 
ing effect is imparted. 

Pale soft tints are more easily combined than strong 
deep colors. If we would avoid vulgar coloring, we 
shall do well not to introduce more than two of the pri- 
mary colors, in their purity, into one piece of work ; 
the subordinate parts, as leaves and stalks or scroll 
work, must be more or less of neutral tints—olive, 
russet, and soft brown shades. Purples and tints in- 
Of the three 


primary colors, blue—the cold one in nature 


clining to blue are difficult to manage. 
pleases 
us, not by its coldness, but by its purity. The second- 
ary tints, green and purple, lose tone in proportion to 
the amount of blue they contain, a preponderance of 
which adds to their coldness and hardness. In the ter- 
tiary tints, those that have the smallest proportion of 
blue in them, are to be preferred ; as russet, which is 
one part blue, one part yellow, and two parts red ; and 
olive, which is one part blue, two parts yellow, and one 
part red: these are both more pleasing than slate, 
which is two parts blue, one part yellow, and one part 
red. 

It is not a bad rule to make the color that forms the 
larger constitutent part of the ground the chief pure 
color used in the design, even when one key of color is 
not otherwise strictly carried out as explained above. 
Thus, where the ground is a ved plum or maroon, 
pure red pinks—that is, pinks without any shade of blue 
in them—will harmonize satisfactorily and be much 
more pleasing than if blue—the lesser element of the 
ground color—be used ; but if the ground be of a due 
plum color, pale blue would be more pleasing than 
pink, blue being the leading color in the ground. 
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We will describe a piece of silk embroidery in which 
this plan of color was most charmingly carried out. 
The ground was bronze-green satin; upon it were 
worked sprays of convolvulus springing irom a vase of 
gray satin ; the convolvulus flowers were white, edged 
with a pure blue—not the purplish blue of the natural 
flower, for that would not have harmonized so well 
and yet there was nothing unnatural in the effect of the 
color. The leaves were of yellow and gray greens, and 
the stalks a brownish green. Then, to give warmth 
and life, some sulphur butterflies hovered over the gar- 
lands. Thus, though in the coloring of the design the 
component parts only of the bronze green ground were 
used, the effect was perfect. This piece of work was 
for the front of an upright piano, and its quiet cheer- 
fulness replaced with admirable effect the usual un- 
meaning fretwork lined with silk of some raw color. 
Color is so much a matter of feeling, and of so subtle 
a nature, that only the most general rules can be safely 
given, and even these more as guides than as laws to 
be implicitly obeyed. Shades and tones are so varied 
and uncertain that it is impossible to describe them in 
words ; the eye must be educated to appreciate them, 
and to learn their combinations and effects, which in 
the description may be so easily misapprehended. 

HAVANESE EMBROIDERY, 

A NEW kind of embroidery has been introduced in 
England, which recommends itself not only by its bril- 
liant effect, but also by the absence of all technical diffi- 
culties in the working. Havanese embroidery, as it is 
called, is composed entirely of buttonhole stitches, a 
stitch with which every lady is familiar. The single 
leaves and stalks are worked with one row, commenc- 
ing at the point, and gradually adapting the length of 
the stitches to the pattern. The point of the leaf ought 
to be executed with special care, and the following 
stitches placed together, to form even outlines at the 
borders, the buttonhole cord appearing as a rule on 
Veined 


tonholed in two rows, the two cord lines meeting along 


the convex curve of the leaf. leaves are but- 
the centre, which gives to the leaf a raised appear- 
ance. In star-shaped flowers and similar devices the 
buttonhole stitches radiate from the circumference to 
the centre. Outline leaves and flowers can be filled with 
crossed bars of gold thread or filoselle cord, which are to 
be fastened down at each crossing with fine silk of cor- 
responding or contrasting color. 
THE SUPPLEMENT. 

THE large design for crewel work given in the sup- 
plement (No. I.) will be found a suitable companion to 
the cat-tail pattern published in our June number. 

The roses are shaded from white, through salmon 
pink to red, five shades ; centres yellow, two shades. 
A border can be added, if it is desirable to widen the 
pattern. The top of the roses is only copied once ; after 
The 
flowers can also be done in yellow, or treated as brier 
roses, White tipped with pink. 
very handsome worked on white 


the first time you repeat from the third rose. 


This pattern would be 
satin as a “‘ plas- 
tron’ for evening dress, with yellow roses. 

The plate decoration is from a daintily colored de- 
sign composed and forwarded to us by Minnie Wood- 
ward, of San Francisco. She writes: ‘‘ The coloring 
of the flowers (Nemophila insignis, or Baby-eyes), the 
maidenhair fern, and the butterfly (American  Sol- 
dier), is strictly true to nature ; although the size of the 
butterfly is a trifle enlarged.”’ 
body, with top of the head red; light yellow wings, 
with the upper portion orange, and the inside: of the 
upper portion vermilion. The Baby-eyes are light blue. 
The band across the plate is very light brown. 
of the plate is gilded, as is also the margin of the band. 

The design for the decoration of a Japanese fan or 
screen, arranged with great skill by Professor Camille 
Piton, may also be used as a pattern for needlework 
etching. 


The latter has brown 
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THE HAMILTON VASES. 





ROBABLY no designs 


ORES Birr ee a et is ching 
5 which we have thus 


far given our amateur 
china painters have 
met with such gen- 


Pod fod badly 


eral 
those in our last is- 
sue, copied from the 
Hamilton 
Several letters have 
reached us showing 
the appreciation in 
which they are held, and there seems to be 
a general desire among these correspond- 
ents that we shall publish more of the 
designs. It is with unusual pleasure that 
we accede to the suggestion, for it would 
be impossible to place before the student 
more admirable examples of what is truly 
beautiful in Greek art. 

The figure shown in Plate VI. is the 
perfection of grace. Dancing among the 
ancients was a matter of greater impor. 
tance than with us. Lucian gives a long 
account of it, and both Plato and Xenophon 
assert that it was regarded as a matter of 
great consequence with respect to man- 
ners, and even of use in war, and was 
therefore worthy of the serious attention 
of legislators. Plutarch also informs us 
that the Athenians bestowed rewards upon 
the best dancers, and in the celebration of 
certain festivals Lycurgus ordered the 
Lacedemonian girls to dance naked. And 
it was rather a common custom for the 
dancers to fasten their robes round their 
waist by means of a girdle. This was 
probably the case in a particular dance 
called xopda or Sarvpixn, in which the actions 
were not the most decent. The present 
figure, however, is of a different nature, 
and she seems to be performing a serious 
dance, in which elegance of attitude is the 
principal aim. She is dressed in a very 
modest manner, and seems to be 
in the act of letting fall some in- 
strument, of which we are now 
ignorant both of the name and 


acceptance as 


vases. 
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commanded to take as her associate in this enterprise, 
and also to marry, the very first man she met in going 
from the temple. Manto prepared to obey the oracle, but 
the recollection of the misfortunes of her country made 
so great an impression upon her that she at last fell a 
prey to her affliction. The god, whom she had served 
with the most exemplary piety, wishing to pay an honor 
to the tears she had shed for the fate of her country, 
transformed them into a fountain, which was called the 
fountain of Claros. Its waters were said to be en- 
dued with the power of unfolding futurity. This plate 
represents Manto as listening with attention and re- 
spectful veneration to the oracle which the priestess, 
who is on the opposite side of the tripod, pronounces. 
The sweet design of Plate VIII. is supposed to repre- 
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PLATE VI. DANCING GIRL. 


M 


for them to wear crowns. 
beauty of this composition, 


Nothing can exceed the 


There were at Athens certain festivals, held in honor, 
as some say, of Bacchus, and others of Diana. They 
were called canephoria, and at the celebration of them it 
was customary either for youths or virgins of a marriage- 
able age to carry baskets, which contained the different 
things necessary for the sacrifices. These were called 

canephori, or canephore, according to their sex ; but it 
is supposed they were chiefly females. There formerly 
existed many statues of them ; Cicero in his fourth ora- 
tion against Verres states there were two in bronze made 
by Paracletes. The outline in Plate 1X., which is cop- 
ied from a painting upon one of the earliest Greek 
vases, represents one of these ministers, and is very 
curious as showing the action and dress 
of such as were consecrated to the service 
of the gods. 
itself is black, upon a_ reddish 


Upon the original vase the 

figure 

ground. 
Whenever a woman was represented sit- 
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ting upon a stool it was always a mark of 
dignity among the ancients, and when to 
this was joined the “‘ patera,’’ or bowl, held 
near the head, it became a sign of some 
divinity. By these marks we may know 
that in Plate X. the painting represents 
Ceres with two of her initiated priestesses 
near her; one of them carries the cystus 
with the prefericulum. The goddess herself 
In almost all the pro- 


Ly 


is holding a mirror. 
cessions which were instituted in honor of 
Ceres, some of the mystics, or initiated, 
walked before her and carried mirrors 
fastened to their backs, while others at- 
tended with ivory combs to put her head- 
dress in order and attend upon her, as the 
initiated are seen to do in this plate. 
Nothing can be more elegant and graceful 
than the different attitudes and actions of 
these three figures, while the whole forms 
a composition at once simple and beauti- 
ful. 


In concluding our notice of the decora- 





tions of the Hamilton vases, some few re- 
marks upon the uses to which the vases 
themselves were applied may not be out of 
place, as it is a question which 








must strike every one upon seeing 
a large collection of such venera- 


ble relics of art. Astonished at 





use. The column near which she 
is dancing may mean to show 
that she is in a portico of a 
theatre, where dances were per- 
formed ; it may also be a sign 
of Bacchus, and the dance she 
is executing may have a relation 
to some of the festivals in honor 
-of that god and of Ceres. 

The design of Plate VII. needs 
explanation : The Epigoni, having 
taken the city of Thebes, imme- 
diately thought of fulfilling the 
vow which they had made to 
Apollo ; and determined to make 
choice, among all the things they 
found in the city, of the most 
precious as an offering to the 

















the difference of form between 
the ancient vases and those which 
we are accustomed to see, it is 
natural to inquire the causes of 
such difference, the use to which 
the vessels themselves were ap- 
plied, and why they have been 
chosen in preference to such as 
we employ. The elegance of 
the figures which are drawn up 
on many of them, the character 
of simplicity which distinguishes 
them, and, above all, the great 
genius of those artists who have 
invented them, besides the great 
variety of their forms, must excite 
a great desire to know every 
thing that relates tothem. Ina 





god, nothing appeared to them 
so worthy as Manto, the beautiful 
daughter of the prophet Teresias. 
She was therefore conducted to 
Delphi, where she remained some 











future article we may recur to 
the subject. We may then di- 
vide the vases, with respect to 
the uses to which the ancients 
applied them, into such as were 








time as the priestess, and was 
known also under the name of 
Daphne. Ancient mythology re- 
ports that some time after she 
was arrived there the oracle ordered her to go to Colo- 
phon, a town in Asia Minor, and to found there a religious 
establishment similar to that at Delphi. She was also 


PLATE VII. MANTO LISTENING TO THE ORACLE, 


sent some lady being adorned, either for the purpose of 
going to the theatre, or to assist in some religious cere- 
mony ; it is well known that in both it was customary 


employed in sacred ceremonies, 

those that were used upon public 

occasions, and those which were 

applied to domestic purposes ; 

for there are very few, perhaps none, of the vases which 

cannot be classed within one of these three divisions. 
KEROS. 





























THE TYRO CHINA-PAINTER. 


A FEW friends had acquired some little experience 


in china-painting—as much as 
could well be got, considering 





THE ART AMATEUR. 


before he can lay a line with any thing approaching the 
levity and ease of the oriental who scribbles artistic 
nonsense on a ginger-jar, or the old dead Athenian who 





that the primary object was al- 
ways fun, and never real, solid, 
buckle-to labor. Arrived at the 
stage when they could make the 
materials behave in some degree 
as they wished, their grand joy 
was in tempting some artist of 
renown and position into their 
circle, and luxuriating in his diffi- 
culties. The paints that spread 
themselves for the experienced 
china-daubers with docility and 
precision went astray under the 
tyro’s hands in blots and bub- 
bles. The pencil-marks which 
they could direct with firmness 
refused to be made when the new 
hand was trying ; it was like pen- 
cilling on ice. The corrections 
and retouchings which they could 
apply at will only resulted for the 
visitor in dreadful puddles which 
quite obliterated the work of 
hours. It was grand to feel that 
the awkward apprentice, with the 
profoundly ‘disgusted expression 
and the beads of exasperation 
starting on his forehead, was a monarch in his 
own country, and could make the canvas blush 
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with conscious victory, as well as sell for high 
prices when he had tormented it enough. One 
of these unfortunates was a sculptor whe could 
chisel wonders of grace and beauty with his bare 
thumbs, turning out accurate cameos with never 
a utensil, and simply filliping the wet clay into 
obedience ; when he tried to place one of his ex- 
quisite profiles on the plaque, it resembled the 
circles of grease on a basin of soup. One was a 
great traveller and painter of Eastern scenes. 
He tried to make a camel’s head, began to 
sketch, and made nothing of it, plunged desper- 
ately ‘‘in medias res,’’ and got his dromedary 
into rough effectiveness ; tried to go over it with 
corrections, and reduced it to a mangy bareness, 
grew hot, and finally left his patient camel in the 
guise of the moth-eaten stuffing of a travelling 
museum. Another was a Munich student, ac- 
customed to work with bits of cloth, like a wood- 
grainer ; he tried his well-known methods, wiped 
off distressingly clean patches in the painty mess, 
achieved a portrait that suggested erysipelas and 
measles, and made a lasting enemy of the ac- 
quaintance who had sat to him. 

Meanwhile the habitués, less skilful artists than 
these perspiring experimenters, 
were going on with celerity and 
ease, sketching in outlines as fine 


as the spider's thread, laying SUM 


S 


tints in flat and even masses, 
modelling a forehead or a cheek 
with a pressure of the little fin- 
ger, and adjusting their ‘* values”’ 
with delicacy and vigor. ‘‘If I 
could draw a line as clear as 
Esau’s hairs in that absurd old 
Dutch tile on the chimney-piece, 
said one of the victims, ‘‘ I should 
at least be able to commence a 
commencement. Bless me, it’s 
eleven o’clock already! Nay,” 
he continued, staring with ani- 
mosity at the face of his watch, 
‘*if I could imitate this hair-line 
on the figure that tells me the 
hour in this bit of Swiss enamel, 
I should feel that I had done a 
good evening’s work.”’ 

But the poor drudge who let- 
ters a watch-face can command 
an accuracy of touch quite impos- 
sible to the beginner at china- 
painting. Not till after consider- 
able experience can a clear and 
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accurate line be traced ; and the ceramic artist may be 
quite a proficient in color, effect, and pictorial quality 
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What is the secret of the ease with which the poor 
day laborer can work on porcelain, and how can his 
cleverness be explained for the benefit of the grand 


artist who seeks the royal road, 


and wants to acquire the trick of 
the trade ina moment? A few 
words in season may at least tell 
of some things that it is useful to 
know are to be done, and of some 








things that it is useful to know 
are to be avoided. 

Buy the oldest, impurest, fat- 
test turpentine. 
it is the better. 
spoonful that has stood in the 


The less volatile 
The remainder 


neglected bottle in the private, 
unvisited corner of the studio- 
shelf is potable gold for your pur- 
pose. Pour a little into a minia- 
ture cup or a clean inkstand; 
that will last you all the sitting. 
For a palette and an experiment 
ground, set before you a fair 
white breakfast-plate, or a fair 
white tile, or the broken rem- 
nants of what were fair plate and 
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dragged his trailing-legged divinities around the Gre- 
cian urn with such preternatural ease and readiness. 
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PLATE VIII. A GREEK LADY AT HER TOILETTE, 





PLATE IX. A CANEPHORA, 
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PLATE X. CERES AND PRIESTESSES. 
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tile before the chamber-maid beg- 
gared them on her pulverizing 
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rounds. The professed china- 
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painters use a pane of glass ; but 
they simply repeat their old de- 
signs, and do not have to judge 
constantly of the effect of color on white ; so your 
white china suits your purpose a great deal 
better. 

While you are setting your things about, hunt- 
ing for your lead pencil, and preparing some 
practical joke for the friend who is to paint 
alongside of you, the preliminary ground can be 
Jaid. It is simply a drop or two of the turpentine 
spilled on the plaque, and wiped over the whole 
surface with a cloth. Before you have assumed 
your painting-coat it will be dry, and a little film 
of the resinous matter will be covering the sur- 
face. On this you can sketch, pencil, or paint 
with ease. To make your first sketch, to adjust 
your proportions, and establish your distances, 
you may flourish with a lead pencil. Choose one 
loaded with all the B’s that Faber can imprint 
on the end—that is to say, a very soft one. It 
will bite upon the resin-coated china with consid- 
erable effect, and you can make an outline thus 
with some precision and detail ; but do not waste 
time with it, for the real outline as well as all the 
finish must be done with the brush. 

Your La Croix colors are squeezed out upon 
Nothing 


suits a beginner better than vert-bleu, a delicate 


the plate that serves you for-palette. 


turquoise tint. Black is another color that works 
well, and so is bitume. A be- 
ginner may make a decorative 
sketch by working with bitume 
in one place and vert-bleu in an- 
other, as a bitume figure with 
blue cloud effect behind it, a bi- 
tume head with blue drapery, and 
the like. 

A fine brush for the painted 
The Japa- 


nese are said to use the edge of 


outline is essential. 


a small feather, and to paint rap- 
idly with both hands. Any thing 
that will make a fine outline in 
sepia-work or  India-ink-work 
A New 
used to make these outlining- 


will do. York painter 


brushes for his friends, purchas- 
ing a fine large sable pencil, and 
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trimming it down to a taper point 
with affectionate touches of his 
razor; he got three dollars for 


WAIT 


every one he thus treated, and 
they would last a lifetime. For 
your part, use your favorite out- 
lining-brush from your water- 
color utensils. It can be cleaned 
easily with the turpentine, and 
go hack to its water-color ser- 


vices as pure as ever. Now moisten the color on your 
palette with the brush filled with turpentine, and then 
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make experimental dabs all over the palette; as the 
paint dries in the brush you can make a finer and finer 
stroke, and at length a hair-line. Your golden mo- 
ments are the seconds when the color is in the act of 
drying out of the brush. Do not attack your plaque 
till the last expiring breaths of the pine-tree dryad are 
exhaling from the plumes. You have then some half- 
minute or minute in which the brush will behave per- 
fectly on the glaze, and you can trace your outline with 
delicacy and accuracy. 

Another device for work of a character more like 
etching than painting is the steel pen. By mixing 
the color into an ink, feeding it into the pen with an 
old brush, and working with the penman’s light hand 
and graceful flourish, you may obtain a class of effects 
not to be had with the brush, but more mechanical 
and rigid than they. 

To shade, to lay a tint, keep in mind your wisdom 
of letting the colordry. Your whole difficulty is in try- 
ing to work with paints too wet. Experiment around 
the testing-plate until you perceive the brush bears no 
surplus of moisture about it. Then, when almost dry, 
you can lay stroke beside stroke with considerable even- 
ness. Then, immediately, dab the tint all over with a 
large stiffish brush—something like a shaving-brush. 
This stipples it with uniformity. Or, with experience and 
a natural faculty, you can tap the color with the finger, 
obtaining strange felicities of texture and modelling 
thereby. Do not at first try to go over your work 
with deepening touches of color. You only make a 
blister, the moisture carrying off all your previous work, 
and cleaning the china in that place. By the latter part 
of the sitting, however, you can do this, or wait till 
next day, and the painting will be dry enough to work 
over. 

The coating of turpentine—the soft, soft pencil—the 
nearly dry color—those are the important hints. At- 
tend to these, and you can easily go on by yourself 
afterward. EDWARD STRAHAN, 


THE DUCKLING DESIGNS. 

THE four designs we give on these pages are copied 
from an artistic table service by Adrien Bruneau, the 
French — ceramic 
painter, who has 
made a happy hit 
in selecting the 
duckling and_ its 
pursuits among his 
subjects. There is 
something irresist- 
ibly funny in the 
behavior of a duck- 
ling, which is much 
more original and 
entertaining than 
the newly-fledged 
chicken. We do 
not know that we 
could present to 
the amateur china 
painter more pleas- 
ing subjects. For 
dish, plaque or tile 
they are equally 
appropriate, or 
would make capital 
screen decoration. 
The outlines are 


PAINTING UNDER THE GLAZE. 





WE have received many requests from amateur pot- 
tery painters for information on this subject. For the 
benefit of readers not familiar with the term, it may be 
explained that the difference between this mode of 
painting and the ordinary kind, known as enamel paint- 
ing, is that the latter is done on the glazed surface of 
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THE DUCKLING IN REPOSE, 


the object, and the former is done on the “* biscuit,’’ or 
dry surface, and the glaze is laid over the colors. For 
underglaze painted wares the heat of the enamel kiln is 
not strong enough, and what is called a potter's 
“* gloss-oven’’ or ‘‘ glaze-kiln’’ is used for firing them. 
Underglaze colors are prepared for this especial pur- 
pose so as to stand this extraordinary heat, which is 
far greater than rose-color or enamel kiln heat. All 
kinds of pottery in its unglazed state is termed biscuit, 








comes of the family of John Hancock, who mixed 
Wedgwood’s bodies and made his colors a hundred 
and twenty years ago. His thoroughly practical 
knowledge of his subject makes his instructions par- 
ticularly valuable, and his chapter on ‘* Underglaze 
Painting’ is so lucid that we give it below, only 
slightly abridged : 

We may distinguish enamel from underglaze paint- 
ing much as we should water from oil color painting. 
In other words, just as lights are //¢ in water color 
painting, using only Chinese white where absolutely 
necessary, so they are in enamel painting ; while as 
shadows are painted in and lights Zut on with more or 
less of flake-white mixed with the color in oil painting, 
so should they be with underglaze work. It is the oil 
painting of the ceramic artist. Unless he takes full ad- 
vantage of the underglaze process to produce the pecu- 
liar effects of oil painting, he may as well confine him- 
self to enamel painting, which is infinitely less trouble- 
some and expensive, and which makes much smaller 
demands upon the skill of the artist. To resort to un- 
derglaze colors to produce only what could as well be 
done in enamel colors, recalls Charles Lamb’s enter- 
taining story of the Chinaman who burned down his 
house to roast his pig. 

The vehicles required are the same as for enamel 
colors. Far better effects may be produced with colors 
mixed with turpentine and fat oil than, as has been 
recommended, if gum water or water and golden syrup 
are used. Here, however, there is not the same risk 
by using fat oil, as the colors undergo a process known 
as ‘‘ hardening on’’ before glazing, which burns all the 
oil out ; therefore if the artist desires broad flat washes 
of color, fat oil may be freely added, while if he is 
painting in high lights, and desires to give his picture 
the crispness of an oil painting, the color must be 
worked more ““‘ raw’’—7.2., with less fat oil. In prac- 
tice sometimes, if great depth of tint in a painting is 
desired, part of it is done in gum water ; when, after 
drying, colors may be used upon it mixed in turpen- 
tine and fat oil. If the smooth appearance of enamel 
painting is contemplated, camel-hair pencils must be 
used ; while, if the artist desires to give the rough sur- 
face of an oil painting, fine hog tools are necessary, 
using camel or sa- 
ble hair brushes for 
finishing touches. 

The 
may be done either 
with a lead pencil 
and 


sketching 


or crayon M4 
care should be tak- 
en to prevent the 
outline being de- 
stroyed, as it is 
somewhat difficult, 
owing to the rough- 
ness of the surface, 
to take out color 
and leave it clean. 


The drawing 
should be done 
with great care; 


the handling firm, 








easy to draw; the 
coloring will sug- 
gest itself, and 
when the picture is 
finished, if it be a 
faithful copy of the 
original, it will bea 
never-failing source 
of amusement to 
the possessor. How 
well contrasted the 
duckling in repose 
and in action are, even to the expression in their eyes ! 
How natural surprise and pain are expressed in the 
** duckling caught,’’ and how characteristic the triumph- 
ant countenance of the two attacking crayfishes appears ! 
How complacent the companion of the *‘ duckling catch- 
ing’ looks upon the feats of its brother! Sketchy as 
these designs are, they evidently are drawn by the hand 
of a master, and are well worthy to be copied. 














THE DUCKLING CATCHING. BY ADRIEN BRUNEAU. 


from the porous terra-cottas and Lambeth stone ware to 
the finest creamy white porcelain. The surface is dull, 
absorbent in proportion to its composition, and its fir- 
ing has the quality artists call ‘‘ tooth.’’ Hence bis- 
cuit is specially adapted for the painting of large and 
bold objects. There has been recently imported by 
Scribner & Welford a guide for amateur pottery paint- 
ers, by Mr. E. Campbell Hancock, of Worcester, who 


free, and bold; the 
lights impasted 
with a full pencil 
and stiff color, pro- 
ducing actual re- 
lief. This is par- 
ticularly necessary 
in foregrounds, and 
gives a_ sparkling 
effect to the pic- 
ture. In painting 
underglaze work, 
particularly on 
large surfaces, it is 
always desirable to 
place the subject 
before the eye, and 
in such a position 
that the light may fall from the left hand upon it. 

As arule, the whole of the desired painting should 
be done before the piece is sent to be fired. The glaz- 
ing and firing should be looked upon as the varnishing 
process, but this is by no means compulsory. If very 
elaborate work is in hand, it may be dried, and then a 
very thin coating of glaze Aencz//ed over it and fired. 
This will to some extent determine the depth of color 
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employed, and g've a little gloss, and fasten the work, 
when it may be repainted. If this is done, care must 
be taken not to paint or impast too thickly the first 
time. The second painting done, the whole may be 
glazed and fired. Even after this, and when all the 
colors are seen, as it were, under a coating of varnish 
(glaze) the painting need not end; for the artist 
has it in his power to paint in the detail with en- 
amel color. 

This power, however, must be used judiciously, 
in order not to destroy the depth and brilliancy of 
the original work, and so reduce the picture to the 
appearance of an enamel painting. Another point 
which must not be forgotten is, that the enamel 
finishing must have separate fire afterwards in the 
enamel kiln. A little glazing kept upon the en- 
amel color palette, into which the artist should oc- 
casionally dip his pencil (after the mode of using 
magilp), will materially assist the softening down 
of the enamel colors into the under-glaze work, and 
will add considerably to the innocent deception. 
The first painting in underglaze color insures bold- 
ness, freedom, and depth, to which the enamel 
painting adds the delicate finish peculiar to that 
process. 

The writer’s idea of a complete ceramic picture 
is not simply so much underglaze or overglaze 
painting, but a combination of these, or any othe: 
processes which may be discovered, by which the 
artist is enabled to represent in material forms the 
ideas of nature which are in his own mind as they 
are presented to him. Indeed, herein lies the great 
advantage of the artist-workman or amateur over 
the mere operative, who earns his daily bread by 
painting plants at fourpence apiece. The av/zst is 
anxious judiciously to step out of the beaten track, and 
avail himself of any means by which he can produce 
more beautiful work than he has hitherto done. 

The method of mixing underglaze colors is precisely 
the same as in enamel colors ; but special care should 
be taken thoroughly to grind them with the muller, 
otherwise a gritty appearance will result, consequent 
upon the specks of color appearing through the glaze. 
Underglaze colors, 
it cannot be too 
often repeated, 
must not be used 
with, over or under 
enamel colors, ex- 
cept in accordance 
with the directions 
above given, or 
both will be de- 
stroyed. 

The following 
list of underglaze 
colors, with combi- 
nations, will form 
a sufficient stock 
for every purpose : 

Black.—A_ very 
positive and power- 
ful color ; best used 
alone. 

Blue (Azure).-— 
A rich, somewhat 
delicate blue, very 
useful for skies ; 
will mix well with 
white, or work on 
or over it. As, 
however, there is 
some little difficul- 
ty in assuring one’s 
self that a glaze 
will be put upon 
the painted -vares 
which will suit this 
color, it is always 
better to use it spar- 
ingly, thin washes 
not being affected 
so much by an un- 
suitable glaze. 

Blue (Ultramarzne).—-An exceedingly rich color, 
similar in character to the above; and the same re- 
marks as to glaze apply also to it—not, however, quite 
to the same extent. It may be mixed with white also, 
or the other colors. 

Blue (Mazarine).—A most splendid color of a deep 





purple-blue hue. The writer having bestowed great 
attention upon its manufacture, it is not now so diffi- 
cult to work as formerly it was, It is the d/eu de roZ of 
the Sévres, Chelsea, Derby, and Worcester works. It 
will mix with the other blues and white, and indeed 
with most of the underglaze colors. 
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Brown (Vandyke).—Similar to Vandyke in enamel 
Chestnut, a similar 
Deep, a black- 


Very rich tints may be made with these in 


color. Paint somewhat strongly. 
color, but rather stronger and redder. 
ish brown. 


combination, or worked one over the other. With a 
dash of black over them, a splendid sepia tint 
results. These colors are admirably adapted for 
backgrounds. 
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THE DUCKLING CAUGHT. BY ADRIEN BRUNEAU, 
Buff.—A very useful color ; requires painting strongly. 
Crimson. - This color is the same tint as the strong 

carmine of enamels, and a most powerful and valuable 

addition to the underglaze palette. 
Dove.—A color very useful for grounds, and delicate 
tracing also, but perhaps somewhat fickle. 
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Fawn.—An invaluable color for painting, resembling 
the delicate tint of the animal. 

Green (Rose leaf, No. 1 and No. 2).—Good strong 
dark greens, very useful for foliage ; the latter being 
somewhat bluer than the former. Sézvres 1s a delicate 
light green, very useful in landscapes, representing the 

fresh green of spring, particularly where light ren- 
ders the young leaves transparent. 
what similar, but lighter in tint. 
brownish or olive-tinted green. 


Pea is some- 


d Ipple is a 


Mauve.—Similar to the mauve of the enamel 
palette; rather fickle, and depending upon the 
glaze. Paint strongiy. 

Orange and Yellow.-—May be placed together, 
and sufficiently describe themselves. Crimson 
washed over them is improved thereby. 

Purple.—A powerful biue-purple; very valua- 
ble, and, as it is now made, a reliable color. 

Wahite.—Similar in appearance when glazed to 
white enamel in enamel colors, but it should be 
borne in mind that it is to the underglaze artist 
what the Flake White is to~the oil palette, and 


may be mixed freely with all the colors except 


black. It may be impasted strongly for high 
lights. The colors mixed with it, and put on 


crisply with hog tools, have all the appearance of 


an oil painting. The writer has now just had fin- 
ished an underglaze painting in this style, which 
cannot be distinguished from a landscape in oils, 
for thousands of years as 


and which will remain 


fresh and perfect as it is at this moment. 


CHINA BRONZING. 


As the old potters found models in the bronze vases, 
it was very natural they should desire to imitate not 
only the forms, but also the metallic lustres. Hence 
we find the feet and plinths of old Sévres, Derby, and 
Worcester 
bronze.”’ 


vases covered with a ‘‘ brown lustrous 
These bronzes were afterwards introduced 
into patterns ; and now that the Japanese style, with 
its diversified bronzes and lacs, is so deservedly culti- 

vated, they are in 

great request to 
cover modelled 


representations, 


lizards, etc., on 
vases; as weil as 
for the lower re- 


liefs, which may be 
produced by means 
of the paste for 
the 
manipulation of 


yw? 


raised gold, 


ib pri 


which has already 
described. 

requires 
grinding, and oth- 


been 


Bronze 


erwise treating ex- 
actly as gold, and 
is SO prepared as lo 
fasten to the wares 
rose - ¢ olor 
After firing, 


it appears a mere 


at a 
— heat. 
dry powdery-look- 
ing color, and re- 
quires the process 
“* scour- 
ing’’ to produce its 
lustre. 
done 
A little 


exceedingly fine sil- 


known as 


metallic 
Scouring is 
as follows: 


ver send, which 
hes been _ sifted 
through a silk 


lawn, is placed in 
a saucer or other 
vessel at the oper- 
ator’s right hand, 
Then let him take 
a piece of soft linen 
cloth, into which he should put his finger; moistening 
the cleth, in order that, when touched on the sand, it 
may pick up a little. Then, holding the piece to be 
scoured in the left hand, let it be gently rubbed with 
a circular motion with the sanded cloth ; when, if the 
bronze be properly fired, its metallic lustre will appear. 
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INT BRONZES. 


FINE 


THIS is the time of the year when the 


wharves of the transatlantic steam- 


boat lines are crowded with heavy 


cases of art roods fresh from the 
other side of the ocean, and dealers 
are busy unpacking their importa- 


tions, which presently will fill their 


show-rooms until the anxiously-es 
pected customer comes along and 
helps to disseminate the treasures 


through the country. 
articles 





Among the long list of 


which we receive from France, none 
perhaps are of greater importance as works of art than 
the bronzes she sends us. Although the growing taste 
for ceramic ornaments has doubtless had some influ- 
ence on the trade, yet a good bronze will hold its own ; 
for, like a good painting, it will always have an indi- 
vidual value which the caprices of fashion cannot im- 
pair. 

Paris and its neighborhood contain the most famous 
and the most successful bronze foundries in the world, 
and any one who has visited that city must have noticed 
the number of shops devoted to the sale of the smaller 
articles of vertu, and the beauty and elegance of their 
contents. The permission to view the works from 
whence these objects issue is only obtained with con- 
siderable difficulty, and the greatest jealousy exists be- 
tween the masters as to obtaining the services of skilled 
and artistic workmen, upon whom principally the fame 
and success of the foundry depend. M. Collas, hav- 
ing improved upon certain old and well-known princi 
ples, and perfected a beautiful machine for the auto- 
matic reduction or enlargement of solid forms, was 
enabled to reproduce any bronze to any scale, with per 
fect accuracy and small cost. Such an invention well 
deserved the grand medal it obtained at the Paris Ex- 
hibition, and is now largely employed by French 
bronze manufacturers, who can by its means provide 
their customers with copies of nearly any famous work 
of art at a comparatively small cost. In the foundry, if 
the works generally to be produced are sinall in size, 
the moulding is done on benches, and the moulders 
work vis-a-vis at the same bench, which is divided by 
a longitudinal partition, provided with a shelf for tools, 
Small and unimportant pieces may be moulded in green 
sand, large works in loam, but the greater portion of 
general work is moulded in dry sand, ‘The sand prinei- 
pally employed is obtained from a place called Fonte- 
nay-des-Roses, near Paris, and is damped and sifted. 
The moulding-boxes are of cast-iron, accurately fitted, 
the edges being planed true. When the objects are to 
be finished in the lathe, the patterns are sometimes of 
wood, but most frequently bronze models are made 
and are truly finished to theglesired form. Many other 
substances are used for models, such as plaster, wax, 
fusible metal, porcelain, and glass. For facing sand, 
potato starch or fine white flour is used. Sand cores 
are used for all hollow pieces, unless these are to be 
cast in loam, or are of a large size ; in the latter cases 
the cores are of loam. In bronze statue casting, the 
thickness of the metal should be as nearly uniform as 
possible, otherwise work will be distorted from unequal 
contraction ; bronze contracts considerably on cooling— 
the extent depends upon the proportions of the constit- 
uent metals employed in its composition, and varies 
from 1 to 2 per cent. This contraction is found to in- 
crease in ratios with the size of the casting. The per- 
fection of bronze work is said to consist in having the 
mould very highly finished, and obtaining a bright, 
sharp casting, which shall require only a minimum 
amount of subsequent chasing and tool work, thus 
leaving the skin of the casting as far as possible undis- 
turbed. 

In the French fine-art work the furnace arrange- 
ments are such that the moulds and cores are generally 
dried in furnaces heated by the waste heat from the 


crucible furnaces. The bronze is melted in clay cruci- 


bles, holding between 60 and 70 pounds, with coke for 
For large work an air-furnace is 
Best English or Straits tin and 
very pure North American copper, which latter is puri- 
A pro- 


fuel and a fan-blast. 


generally employed. 


fied by liquidation, are the metals employed. 
portion of gates and runners may be added, but this is 
only done when the proportions and quality of their in- 
gredients are known, and no old bronze guns, old cop- 
per or brass, or other material of unknown and variable 
composition, are ever used, as it is considered impossi- 
ble to rely upon obtaining a first-rate casting from such 
uncertain ingredients. ‘The moulds are arranged in 
cast-iron boxes, which are placed in a naked pit. A 
reservoir formed of sand with a charcoal facing is em- 
ployed, into which the contents of the crucibles or air- 
This 


with the main gate of the mould, and as soon as a 


furnaces are drawn. reservoir communicaies 
sufficient quantity of metal is in the reservoir an iron 
plug in the bottom is removed and the metal flows into 
the mould, from whence the surplus passes off by “ ris- 
which are purposely kept small for fear of 
The 


gas evolved during the pouring is fired at the rising 


ing heads,”’ 
distorting the casting from too great a pressure. 
heads by a torch. Bronzes which are intended to be 
coated with enamel have their surfaces specially pre- 
pared for its reception by what the French artists call 
cloisonne, or partition work. ‘This process is a some- 
what tedious one, and requires great skill on the part 
of the 
enamel are described by small thin partitions of bronze 


moulder. ‘The outlines of the design for the 
projecting upwards from the main body of the work 
Thus the 
bronze has its surface covered with a network of fine 


less than a twenty-fifth part of an inch. 
lines, and when the enamel is baked into the shallow 
cells so formed, the enamel and the bronze partitions 
are ground and polished to a uniform depth. These 
partitions serve two useful purposes—they describe the 
outlines, and they tend to hold the enamel firmly in 
position. In finishing patterns for this class of work 
every irregularity in the cells and partition walls has to 
he cut out, and great care is necessary not to injure the 
surface. When such patterns are finished they repre- 
sent a considerable value in skilled labor, and are ex- 
tremely delicate, consequently they are kept covered up 
on soft cushions, away from danger of accidental dam- 
age, 

The founding of statues is certainly a very ancient 
branch of the art, and one in which our ancestors held 
their own, as the grace and skill of existing specimens 
abundantly testify. The invention of the Samian artist 
consisted in all probability of running the metal into a 
mould which contained a centre-piece or kernel, to 
diminish the thickness of the metal by leaving a hollow 
space in the centre of the statue. The necessity for 
this kernel is self-evident, for a solid bronze statue 
would be most costly and cumbersome. 
less the statue is very light, it would in many cases be 
unable to stand. A rearing horse, for instance, could 
never be upheld by its hind legs if the whole body was 
composed of solid metal ; and to lessen the weight that 
would otherwise bend and break so slender a support it 
is not only necessiry that the horse should be hollow, 
but it must be as light as skilled workmanship can ren- 
der it. Since the day, therefore, of the Samian artists 
down to the present day it has been the constant effort 
of bronze moulders to iessen the thickness of their stat- 
ues by increasing the size of the kernel, so as to leave 
as small a margin as possible for the metal to run down 
this centre-piece and the mould with which it is envel- 
oped. 

Among early methods for obtaining this end, the 
most familiar is known as the cire-perdu, or waste-wax 
process, which was still in vogue when the present sys- 
tem was introduced, and the comparison between the 
two will best illustrate the progress now accomplished. 
The ‘‘cire-perdu’’ process required great care, and 
could only be carried out effectively by the sculptor or 
modeller himself. Thus let us suppose, for the sake of 
simplicity, that the object to be reduced is a portrait 
bust measuring 4 inches in height and 3 inches in 


Besides, un- 





width. The first step would be to model in — sand,” 
or a mixture of porous cement, the outline of the bust, 
taking care to make it on every side } inch smaller than 
the size it was designed to give to the finished statu- 
ette. This outline, or “‘ core,’’ must be coated up with 
Wax to make up the deficient $ inch. 
be accomplished by an ordinary workman, but for the 
rest the services of the artist are indispensable. With 
the likeness 


This much might 


great delicacy of touch he must work up 
and texture of his subject on the wax ; in fact, the ex- 
pression, the minute lines, all the details of the artist's 
conception, must be executed in this wax, and it will be 
seen at once that he alone is competent to carry this 
out satisfactorily. Were it done by any one clse it 
would be at the best but a copy of the statuary’s con- 
ception. 

The portrait completed, five or six pieces of wire 
must be pushed through the wax into the sand outline 
or core. It is now necessary to coat over the wax with 
liquid sand, applied most carefully with a fine hair 
brush. When a few coats of this sand have been made 
to adhere to the wax, the statuette is surrounded by an 
iron frame, and the frame is filled up with sand mix- 
The frame is generally about twice the size of 
When all is ready, this frame is removed 


ture. 
the statue. 
with its contents to a warm place, so that the water 
may evaporate from the sand and the latter gradually 
consolidate. Holes must then be cut at one end through 
the outer sand casing to the wax, after which the 
frame is subjected to the baking process in a hot oven. 
The wax of course melts and runs out of the small per- 
foration, leaving a space between the inner core, main- 
tained in its position by the wires mentioned above, 
and the outer mould, which latter bears the faithful im- 
pression of the modelling bestowed on the wax. Thi 
holes through which the wax escaped are new used for 
The 
metal poured in rapidly fills the space once occupied by 
the wax, and the work is done. When the metal has 
had time to cool, the artist anxiously breaks the sand 


the purpose of introducing the molten bronze. 


casing away to disentomb his work. Sometimes a suc- 
cessful result rewards his pains, but the work is often 
a failure. ‘The metal has not, perhaps, filled all the 
sharper and smaller crevices in the mould, or the pres- 
ence of damp has impeded the process, or again, the 
escape of various gases has split the mould ; and thus 
the whole work is in one moment destroyed, and must 
be commenced from the very first stage. 

On the other hand, the method now pursued is more 
scientific, involves less risk, and is consequently less 
expensive, though it is still necessary to exercise the 
greatest skill and judgment. The sculptor need only 
produce his conception in plaster, and when this is fin- 
ished hand it over to the founder, who can undertake 
the rest of the work without any assistance from the 
sculptor. ‘The plaster model is forthwith imbedded in 
the sand contained in an iron frame or moulding-box. 
Thus safely laid out in a soft bed, the workman begins 
what is called piece-moulding. Taking a small section 
of the statue, he forces the sand, by striking it gently 
‘with a mallet, into every fissure and crevice, and thus 
obtains an accurate impression of that part of the 
model on which he has been working. 
pleted one piece he proceeds with another, till, by put- 
ting the pieces together, he can cover that part of the 
statue which is exposed out of the sand-box. The 
model is then lifted from its bed, turned round, impres- 
sions taken of the other side, and when this is com- 
pleted the model. can The 
pieces of sections of the sand having the impressions 
of the model are fitted together in their relative seat- 
ings within the two halves of the mould-box. The 
mould being removed, we have, as it were, two sand 
inversions, one representing the right and the other 
the left side of the statue. The moulder then pro- 
ceeds to make in the impress a core or fac-simile, only 
a little smaller in size, so that when this is placed with- 
in the mould there should remain all round a margin 
between the mould and the core equal to about 3, inch 
in thickness. The core and the pieces which constitute 


Having com- 


be removed uninjured. 

















THE ART AMATEUR. 


the mould being secured in their respective places, the 
whole is then exposed to the heat of an oven, so that 
the moisture may be removed and the sand hardened 
to receive the metal. Vents for the foul air and gas 
must also be provided, and runners to enable the 
metal to penetrate rapidly the margin between the core 
and outer mould after the bronze has thus been cast. 
The sculptor may, if he chooses, suggest any improve- 
ment to the chaser, who polishes and finishes off the 
casting. Owing to the intricacy and fineness of the 
model it sometimes requires a greatmumber of pieces 
to make the mould, and several months’ work to finish 
successfully even a group small enough to be placed 
upon a mantelpiece. One of the great advantages of 
this new process is the fact that if the casting fails the 
artist’s chalk model, the result perhaps of infinite labor 
and of an inspiration which may never be repeated, 
remains unaltered. A new mould may be taken from 


The 


statue can thus also be reproduced as often as desired ; 


it, and the second cast may prove a success. 
while with the old process the artist’s work was carried 
away forever as the wax melted, and if the cast proved 
a failure there was no longer any record remaining of 
the work done and lost. 

When the casting has been removed from the mould, 
which has to be broken to take the piece out, it is 
‘* pickled ’’—that is, washed in acid solution—to remove 
all the sand, grease, and other impurities which may 
still remain on the surface of the metal. 
who fills up the 


It next passes 
into the hands of the ‘‘ mounter,”’ 
plinth or stand, removes the superfluous metal which 
has run into the gates and vent-holes, and hands the 
piece, thus trimmed, to the ‘‘ chaser.”’ 

This workman “ goes over’’ the surface of the piece, 
removing the defects or inaccuracies which may have 
occurred in the moulding, and finishes the surface ac- 
The 
amount of labor or talent that a chaser may put on a 


The style of finish usually 


cording to the style desired by the manufacturer. 


piece is nearly unlimited. 
found on bronze statuettes is the ‘* plain’’ finish ; the 
workman has simply scraped down slightly but evenly 
the surface of the metal. A more elaborate style is the 


‘ ridource”’ or cross-riffled. Here the surface is covered 
with slight lines intersecting each other at different an- 
gles like the ‘* cross-hatchings’’ in line engravings. 
Still another finish is termed 
ish,’’ and imitates the grain of the skin with innumera- 
ble small marks made with a flat tool or punch. In imi- 


tating different stuffs the texture is often reproduced, 


** chairé’’ or ** skin-fin- 


and the price of a bronze figure may vary from 50 to 
75 per cent on account of extr chasing. 

An important aid to the chaser is the ‘‘ ragrésur,”’ 
who fills up the defects or crevices which often occur 
in castings by drilling holes, tapping or cutting a screw 
thread in them, and filling them with a rivet or plug, 
the head of which is hammered down and so incorpo- 
rated into the body of the metal as to make all trace of 
it imperceptible. For figures to be gilt or silvered, all 
the joints of figures made of separate pieces have to be 
soldered with hard solder, but when the pieces are 
simply to be bronzed, ‘‘ cold mounting’’ is sufficient. 
To do this a rim of metal has been left in excess on all 
the extremities that are to be united, and when the 
pieces are well secured together by screws, pins or bolts, 
this metal is hammered into the crack left by the joint 
and the surplus filed or cut away, thus completely ob- 
literating every trace of the spot where the pieces have 
been united. 

The different colors given to bronzes are produced 
by chemical action. In doing this the manufacturer 
only assists nature ; for the different tints are those 
which the metal would naturally acquire under different 

Thus, a bronze left in a dry, 
would in the 
brown tint known as “‘ bronze color.’’ If the atmos- 


atmospheric influences. 
temperate atmosphere time acquire 
phere were damp it would be covered with verdigris ; 
so the manufacturer, by using vinegar and other acids, 
accelerates the work of nature, and in a few hours 
makes a green bronze similar to that which it would 
take many years to obtain by natural effects. 

The “‘ brass’’ so fashionable now is a mixture of 
copper and zinc, and is susceptible of attaining a high 
polish. It was much used in the time of Louis XIII. 
of France and originally made in Flanders. 
pieces now struck up with diessare reproductions of old 
‘* repoussée”’ With the 
present style of furniture, a judicious selection of 
bronze or brass, relieved by a few brilliant pieces of 
earthenware, adds very much to the pleasant effect of 
the decoration of a room. CURIO. 


Many 


pieces in hammered or work. 


ART IN PIANO MANUFACTURE. 

IN the present revival of art in its application to 
household furniture, there is no article to which so lit- 
tle attention has been paid as the piano, although it is 
one of the most conspicuous in the modern house. 
The clumsy and unshapely cases, whieh are as old as 
the days of our grandfathers, are stil] in common use, 
and, by presence, 
often destroy what but for them might be an artistically 
That there is no necessity for this 


their obtrusive, uncompromising 


appointed room. 
conservativeness on the part of our American piano- 
makers is evident from the success with which the Eng- 
lish house of Broadwood & Sons have made an inno- 
vation in the opposite direction. 
This firm has made for Mr. Alma 
ist, a very beautiful instrument after the design and 


Tadema, the art- 
drawings of Mr. G. E. Fox, an architect, who is en- 
gaged in restoring the internal decorations of Warwick 
Castle. The room in which the pianoforte stands is 
in the Byzantine style, with gold walls and ceiling. 
The usual form of the grand piano has been preserved, 
but the supports are more substantial and of 
architectural character, the columns being alternately 
of rosewood and ebony, while the instrument case and 


an 


cover is of oak. 
employed in the carved acanthus ornament of the sides 
of the keyboard and about the seats first attract the 
eye, and this material is carried round the frieze of the 


The very large masses of fine ivory 


case in tear-drops, a suggestion from St. Sophia, at 
Constantinople. The sides of the case are panelled, 
and the curved side bears in addition devices repre- 
senting the lark, owl, and cuckoo, with their character- 
notation. Initials of Mr. 
Alma Tadema have also been frequently and tastefully 
The top is adorned with 


istic notes in old musical 


used in the ornamentation. 


geometrical patterns, in mahogany, white woods, 


ebony, tortoise-shell, and mother-of-pearl. 
piano, the iron framing, plate, and tension bars are 
The old harpsi- 


Inside the 


painted with a beautiful pattern. 
chords had frequently paintings, sometimes by eminent 
masters, on the under side of the top, shown when 
that covering was raised for performance. Mr. 
ma has had sheets of vellum framed to enhance the 


Tade- 


musical value of the instrument by the approving sig- 
natures of his musical friends who have played upon 
or in concert with it. Behind a satin curtain with rare 
gold embroideries a Byzantine window has recently 
been constructed, which lights piano and room through 
beautiful Whichever of 
our first-class American piano-makers will turn out from 


glazings of Mexican onyx. 


his factory such a work of art in this country will cer- 
tainly reap a rich reward for his enterprise. 


DESIGN IN CARPETS. 


ON the placard defining principles of decorative art 


hanging at the school at South Kensington, London, 
are the following rules in regard to carpets: 1. The 


surface of a carpet, serving as a ground to support all 
objects, shouid be quiet and negative, without strong 
contrast of either forms or colors. 2. The leading 
forms should be so disposed as to distribute the pat 
tern over the whole floor, not pronounced either in the 
direction of breadth or length, all “‘ up and down” treat 
ment being erroneous. 3. The decorative forms should 
be flat, without shadow or relief, whether derived from 
ornament or direct from flowers or foliage. 4. In colo 
the general ground should be negative, low in tone, and 
inclining to the tertiary hues, the leading forms of the 
pattern being expressed by the darker secondaries ; and 
the primary colors, or white, if used at all, should be 
only in such quantity as to enhance the tertiary hues, 
and to express the geometrical basis that rules the dis- 
tribution of the forms. 

CHURCH, 


ART NEEDLEWORK AND THE 


THE following suggestive lines are from Ave Maria, 
a Catholic magazine of large circulation in the West : 
**We have not seen a more dainty set of illustrated 
pages than those of THE ART AMATEUR. The illus- 
trations are wonderfully clear and delicate, indicating 
a purpose beyond mere effec/—a word which covers 
all sorts of artistic sins in the way of blots, coarse and 
careless work. The text of usefulness is kept to in the 
letter-press ; and while it pretends to deal only with 
every-day affairs, needles and crewels, or decorative 
painting on silk or on wood, or whatever the material 
may be, it puts into the hands of any lady the ways 
and means of doing such work as used to occupy 


107 


gueens and noble ladies, abbesses and nuns, in the 
ages when work for the sanctuary was esteemed privi- 
leged work. Some Protestant lady said the other day, 
when looking at the marvellous embroidery on napkins 
and toilet linens, ‘ I should think the Catholic Church 
The lady put it rather broadly, 
think Catholic 
these decorative hints for 


We 


those ages when the culture of the world was on the 


would take this up.’ 


but was, ‘I should 
all 


their altars and sanctuaries.’ 


what she meant 


ladies would seize upon 


could say that in 
side of the Catholic Church, the very stitches which 
the 
boudoirs of the rich were used for altar-cloths, purifi- 


Long before the 


are now used to adorn luxurious bath-rooms or 


ers, vestments, sanctuary furniture. 
Decorative Art Societies were thought of, these tricks 
of the needle were found out by pious ladies, and used 
of God. The hand, not the loom, in 


those days fashioned the cope, the chasuble, the stole ; 


in the service 
and in so doing won merits which served them in the 
great Day of account. Our Catholic young ladies have 
as much leisure as any young ladies we know ; our 
Catholic households keep as many domestics ; and for 
this leisure they will be called to answer, ‘The 
it has to do with Cath- 
At this 


day it will not do to make monstrosities in chenille work 


matter 
of industries is not a light one 
olic piety as well as with good domestic habits. 
when one can fazxt in crewels ; nor will stuffed dogs’ 
heads be acceptable in zephyr, when an efch7xzg in silk 


on fine linen has all the effect of a pen il sketch. A 


Whole art education tes behind this needlework—an 
art education such as we rejoice to know is given in 
more than one convent school. The result must be to 
put hand instead of loom work into American sanctua- 


ries and American sacristy closets.”’ 


the Dealers. 


York firms who deal in paint- 


Among 


OUR leading New 


fine bronzes, faience, and other art merchandise, have all 


ings, 
been represented abroad this summer by members of their re- 
spective houses, who have lately returned with packing-cases 
innumerable, containing, perhaps, the choicest selection of 
goods ever brought to this country. This we may venture to 
say simply on what we have seen in a few instances, for most of 
the goods are yet unpacked. On another page we dwell at length 


on important new foreign pictures that have been brought over. 


If an ingenious cabinet-maker could manage to 


introduce into ebonized furniture some of the brilliant blue 
tropical butterflies such as Mr. Solomon, the Broacway jeweller, 
exhibits in his windows, some beautiful effects might be 
produced. As, of course, they would have to be under glass, 
they would be best introduced in cabinet panels or screens 


Vhis dealer is an ethusiastic naturalist, and during his business 


travels through South America he has got together some ex 
tremely rare specimens of tropical butterflies and birds, some of 
which would be better in a museum than on the persons of the 
fashionable ladies who buy them. Mr. Solomon has brought 
home with him, among other beautiful trifles, a few sprays of 
wonderful artificial feather flowers, made by the Indians. He 
took all that he could induce them to make for him. If he can 


ever find his way to their village again, of which he has some 
doubt, he means to keep them permanently busy for the Ameri- 


can market 


Among the faience and porcelain importations 
by Mes 
of Daubron Frere 


rs. Schneider, Campbell & Co. are some splendid pieces 
decoration. 


Del- 


direction. 


, Who are masters in Japanese 


Some of the vases are very clever imitations of cloisonne, 


forge is also represented by some gi od work in this 


Ernie has followed in the lire of the prevailing Japanese fashion, 
but with stnkingly original treatment of his 


beautiful. 


ubjects Two 


vases painted by Bellanger are very Mr. Schneider, 


who himself selected all the new goods, has been fortunate in 
1 here 


t style, and Ed- 


choosing his examples of Haviland ware. are some 
flower pieces painted by Léon Parisot in his be 


ward Dammousse, who has gone extensively into figure painting, 


* is represented by some admirable flat-sided vases with the most 


decorative effects. Most of the bronzes Mr. Schneider has 
brought from Paris have at the present writing not been un- 
packed, although some have becn sold already, among others 
being a large ‘‘ frotte d'or” copy of Mercic’'s ** David after the 
Combat,” one of the masterpieces from Barbedienne’s workshop, 
It may be remarked here, ‘‘ en passant," that the face of David is 
modelled from that of a woman, whose features Mercié has per- 
haps made somewhat too familiar to us, One cannot help 
noticing in this statue, by the way, that the sword of Golicti 
which young David is sheathing is a boy's sword, quite ous of 
proportion to the giant himself, of whose immense size we are 
forcibly reminded from the fact that David has one foot on his 
dissevered head. ‘‘ The Genius of Franklin" and ‘‘ The Youth 
of Columbus” are a charming pair of bronzes by Montevarde. 
The original of the latter work, if we are not mistaken, was in 
the Athenzeum at Boston. Among other bronzes we noticed is 
a truly charming ‘‘ Perseus and Andromeda,” by Gregoire ; 
“The Falconer,” by C. L. Brunin, and a very graceful half- 


draped female figure, whose title we do not recall, by Allegrin. 























THE COMING MUSICAL SEASON. 





9 HE success of *‘ Pinafore” 
has caused managers to 
turn their attention in a 
new direction, and many 
an ambitious young com- 
poser, who has an opera 
or two in his portfolio, 
feels his heart beat with 
unwonted hope when he 
looks at the advertise- 
ments for the winter and 
sees three new operas by resident musicians promised 
by as many managers. One manager makes the new 
opera the leading attraction of his season, which, as 
the taste of the public is always untrustworthy and 
impossible to foresee, is certainly very daring. It is 
amusing to notice that two out of the three new operas 
referred to had their treatment (and possibly their sub- 
jects) suggested by *' Pinafore ;’’ that is to say, the 
plot of ** Pinafore’’ being naval and of a character to 
be treated lightly, these two operas have plots—one 
military, one politico-social—-capable of and receiving 
similar treatment. The titles of the operas are ‘* The 
Cadets’’ and ‘‘ Buttons,’’ respectively. In the former 
the scene is laid in West Point, in the latter in Wash- 
ington, and in both the treatment is light and some- 
what jocular. As to the quality of the compositions, it 
is impossible to speak, as the music is being carefully 
kept from general hearing; but it is rational to sup- 
pose that these productions wiil, like most imitations, 
fall far below the standard of the original. The third 
opera is founded on Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,”’ but further than this fact nothing of 
consequence is known about it. 

The result of this new operatic taste on the part of 
the managers is that opera companies are springing 
up like mushrooms. Eight are being organized in New 
York alone. Of course but few of them will Jast 
through the season. An astonishing fact to an out- 
sider is the ease with which members are enrolled for 
these companies. Your average professional man 
bears within himself an unfailing spring of hope. To- 
tally ruined twenty times in as many untrustworthy 
companies, he is as willing as ever to enter the twenty- 
first ; the coming company is always “‘ thoroughly safe, 
my boy : not like that last swindle I got into,’’ and his 
sublime faith in the new company usually lasts until 
the day on which the manager disappears, leaving his 
hapless company in Detroit or some other distant city, 
destitute alike of the means to stay or to return home. 
Then the professional declares that ‘* now his eyes are 
opened, he will take care he is never caught in such a 
trap again,"’ and, behold, the next manager who comes 
along shall engage him for the same salary which the 
exploded company (should have) paid him, and will 
eventually abandon him in the same way. 

In addition to the numerdus companies forming here, 
there are three coming from Europe. Mapleson will 
again bring over his fine Italian company ; Capoul, a 
great favorite when here before, and Paola Marié will 
be heard in opera comique and opera bouffe ; and a 
company is to come here with Miss Blanche Roose- 
velt as the prima donna. If Mr. Arthur Sullivan's 
health permits, an English company will give ‘* Pina- 
fore’’ in this country under his direction and that of Mr. 
Gilbert (writer of the libretto) ; and the new opera, on 
which these gentlemen have been working, will, if fin- 
ished, be produced. 

Various little signs show that the ‘‘ Pinafore’’ fever 
was not eradicated nor worked out last season, The 
unfavorable weather rather discouraged it, but unmis- 
takable symptoms of a near visitation are apparent, 
and the first touch of cooler weather will undoubtedly 
develop them. Whether it will be as violent and ex- 
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tended an epidemic as it was before remains to be 
seen ; Dut the probabilities are that it will not be. 

In concerts the rumors are far too contradictory to be 
noticed, yet amid the mass of confusion some things are 
It is sure that Theodore Thomas will again lead 


sure. 


the New York Philharmonic ; that Dr. Damrosch will 
continue his symphony and his Oratorio Society con- 
certs ; that the Messrs. Chickering will continue their 
symphony concerts in their hall with Mr. Carlberg (as 
in the last season) for conductor ; that the Philharmonic 
Club-—a chamber music combination—will again give 
some of their entertainments ; that Carlotta Patti will 
be heard once more, supported by a company of un- 
known names (which may be a very good company 
nevertheless) ; that Signor Albertini, a young violinist 
fresh from the Paris Conservatoire where he was cov- 
ered with honors, will make his début; that Wilhelmj 
and Remenyi and Rummel will all play for us again ; 
and that at least three out of the innumerable pianists 
who threaten to descend upon us from Europe will 
undoubtedly come. 

There will be plenty to hear and plenty to study. 
Managers have decided that ‘‘ times are getting better,” 
and they are preparing an enormous supply with which 
to meet the expected demand. This creates compe- 
tition, and by the competition the public gains. Each 
manager wiil endeavor to outdo every other, knowing 
that, in the long run, it is the best company which has 
the best chance of success. 


A VOLUNTEER CHOIR. 





IN the first number of this magazine, in a brief arti- 
cle upon church choirs, mention was made of the pro- 
priety of using a chorus of volunteer singers in place of 
the usual paid quartet. 

There are many reasons why a volunteer choir is 
both available and appropriate, and but one reason 
against its success ; that reason is the difficulty—almost 
the impossibility—of securing frem its members a regu- 
lar attendance at either rehearsals or services. 

The course of a volunteer choir is usuaily something 
like this: First rehearsal, say, Wednesday ni; ht. 
Every body is deeply interested, the attendance is large, 
and the hopeful organist, entering a room containing 
some twenty-five or thirty people who look as though 
they really meant business, flatters himself that his lines 
have fallen in pleasant places, and that he, at least, is 
going to have a set of co-workers who will attend to 
their part of the cuties faithfully and interestedly. The 
rehearsal commences. It is found to be not such very 
interesting work, after all, going over that awkward 
measure again and again in order that the tenors 
may get that crooked bit of time correctly, and the 
sopranos conquer their apparently irresistible incli- 
nation to sing a C natural fora C sharp. And then, 
too, Miss Smith has discovered that Miss Jones has on 
a new hat; and it is absclutely necessary that she 
should confide the news to her next neighbor and bosom 
friend, Miss Robinson, with the additional information 
that this said new hat is ‘‘ a perfect love’’—or the re- 
verse. As a consequence of this confidence both Miss 
Smith and Miss Robinson lose their places in their 
music and bring the whole choir into musical mix, ren- 
dering a recommencement of the piece under treatment 
unavoidable, and sorely trying the patience of all the 
rest concerned. The next rehearsal, Saturday night, is 
also wel! attended ; only, instead of being ready and 
waiting when the organist comes, most of the singers 
drop in after his arrival. It is also more difficult to ob- 
tain close attention, or to retain it when once achieved ; 
several of the singers hecome “‘ silent members’’ when 
more than one or two repetitions of a passage are made, 
leaving the work entirely on the shoulders of some five 
or six, those faithful few who are fortunately always to 
be found in these organizations ; and, as it is always 
those who most need rehearsal who rehearse the least, 
it is these very silent members who make the one or 
two glaring errors at the service on the ensuing Sunday, 
and force the advocates of the chorus system to take 
refuge in the excuse of ‘‘ insufficient rehearsal,’’ when 
the objectors attack them with a charge of partial fail- 
ure. As week after week passes on, the attendance be- 
comes slimmer and slimmer, and more and more irreg- 


ular ; the organist first fumes, and frets, and finaily 
loses heart entirely, and lets things go as decently as 
they may with any sort of ‘‘ scratch’’ rehearsal; the 
congregation become disgusted and impatient ; the pas- 
tor is attacked on all sides by complaints an:i requests 
for the discontinuance of this unsatisfactory form of 
musical performance ; and the chorus-choir gradually 
fades away, and is replaced either by the old quartet, 
triumphant, with their irreligious and inappropriate 
musical display, or by the vociferous and inartistic pre- 
centor yelling hymn tunes at the full power of his voice, 
and leading a scrambling congregation through melodic 
mire to the accompaniment of a blaring organ, and in 
a harmonic muddle, caused by ambitious individuals 
who try to their own ideas of singing in 
** parts.” 

The remedies for tnese ills are two ; each simple and 
practicable. The first and hkest is a choir of boys prop- 
erly trained, Of all music possible in any service of 
worship, appropriate compositions sung by well-trained 
boys and men are the most effective, the most soul-in- 
spiring, and the most truly religious. A boy-choir can 
be formed and trained at an expense very little, if any, 
greater than that of a paid quartet ; while the results 
are, beyond comparison, superior. The first requisite 
is an organist who is a good musician, a man of relig- 
ious feelings, and a gevtleman ; for his influence over 
the boys must be of an improving nature. The next is 
some five or six gentlemen for bass and tenor parts, 
who must of course be paid; but need not be paid 
largely, as solo artists are not necessary for this work. 
The boys, who are the treble and alto, need no pay (un- 
less it may be in the case of some phenomenon gifted 
with an unusually fine voice and musical feeling, to whom 
may be entrusted the solos), for they are more than re- 
compensed for the time spent in rehearsals by the valu- 
able musical training they receive, and the refinement 
that musical training unconsciously, but inevitably, 
gives them. Rehearsals for the boys should be held 
nearly every day ; they should be trained to read from 
notes, not merely taught by rote the music they are to 
use in the church on the following Sunday. One full 
rehearsal (if the gentlemen read music at all, as they 
should) will then be sufficient. A well-balanced choir 
would be eight or ten trebles, two altos (boy altos are very 
strong and “‘ telling’’), two tenors, (another “‘ telling’’ 
timbre of voice,) and four basses. With this material 
the finest works of the English Church composers can 
be thoroughly produced ; and it is to the English musi- 
cians we have to look for all our really church-like 
music. Our American writers too often give us noth- 
ing but opera and water, or abominable twaddle. 

The second and only remaining remedy is one which 
it will take so many years to thoroughly bring about, 
that it seems well-nigh hopeless ; for it necessitates a 
complete change in our style of psalmody, and a con- 
ceried unity of action in all the churches of at least 
some one denomination. This remedy is a return to the 
old German Lutheran form of hymn-tune. Those grand 
old chorals, magnificent in simplicity, consisting al- 
most invariably of a note to a syllable, generally within 
the compass of an octave, so that all voices can easily 
sing them, and written with especial reference to their 
effect by a mass of voices (the larger the better) are, 
musically, what is needed. But this is only part. 
Every hymn must have its own tune, to which it is al- 
ways sung, and which is never used for any other 
hymn ; so that these hymns and tunes may grow up to- 
gether and become inseparable in the hearts and minds 
of our boys and girls, as they do in those of the German 
children ; so that the words will invariably suggest the 
tune, and the tune the words. Lastly, a// should sing ; 
but only the melody. No attempts at singing in parts 
or harmony should be for an instant permitted ; for it 
is the business of the organist (who must be a thor- 
oughly studied musician) to vary his harmonies with the 
changing sentiment of every stanza. Such music, so 
performed—this mighty unison of human voices up- 
borne on the changing waves of the organ’s full har- 
mony—will impress the most careless hearer and lift 
the devout soul to the gates of heaven. 
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The perfection of music for the Church would be the 
union of these two remedies,—the choir giving one or 
two grand anthems at each service and leading the peo- 
ple in the unisonal hymns ; but this result is, we fear, 
too millennial ever to be achieved ; it certainly will not 
be achieved in our time. 

Our readers may, perhaps, wonder why this article, 
dealing as it does with a subject not apparently touch- 
ing amateurs very nearly, and so serious in tone, has 
been admitted to our columns. The reason for its in- 
sertion here may be found in the ‘ nportance of the sub- 
ject to a// who are in any way interested in music, and 
in the fact that it does, in truth, touch amateurs more 
nearly than may at the first glance appear ; for it is to 
the unprofessional music lovers in our churches that we 
must look for necessary support and encouragement in 
any reform of this kind. : 


HINTS TO PIANO PURCHASERS. 


AMONG the various musical instruments recognized 
in the present day, the piano is undoubtedly the one 
most affected by amateurs for various reasons. It is an 
instrument of armory, in contradistinction to the or- 
chestral instruments which, when used for solo perform- 
ances, are solely melodic in character ; it is convendent, 
as opposed to the organ, either of pipes or reeds, re- 
quiring for its fullest use, only the performer without 
the aid of a blower or assistant of any kind; and it is 
avatlable for all kinds of music, from the slowest and 
most solemn to the most brilliant and rapid. It ena- 
bles its possessor to become acquainted with the prin- 
cipal beauties of most orchestral and choral works (we 
say ‘‘ most’’ as there are some which depend for their 
effects almost entirely on the contrasts of ‘‘ color’’ 
available in the orchestra and the various combinations 
of voices) and possesses, in addition, a literature of its 
own which is almost boundless, and to which the great- 
est masters (with perhaps the single exception of 
Richard Wagner) have contributed liberally. 

But in order that its uses may be fully appreciated 
it is necessary that the instrument in use shall be of 
good quality; obedient and responsive in touch, and 
‘* tone-worthy”’ in color. 

While it is absolutely impossible to give written or 
verbal directions which shall enable an inexperienced per- 
son to select unhesitatingly a fine instrument, it is quite 
sasy to present certain rules which will prevent the 
most practically ignorant purchaser from being very 
greatly imposed upon : and this we shall endeavor to do. 

First of all, suspect all s#za// manufacturers, and all 
cheap ones. The latter never can be good and the 
former (though there may be among them men of equal 
skill and knowledge with the greatest manufacturers) 
very rarely. In order that an instrument may be really 
good and durable it is necessary that all parts of the 
wood-work shall be made of thoroughly seasoned ma- 
terial ; some of the woods needing to be as long as ten 
years in the yard before properly ready for use. Of 
course, during the time necessary for this seasoning, 
this wood represents so much dead capital; and in- 
volves an outlay and a loss of interest on the money 
expended which no small dealer can afford. It is true 
there are certain mechanical and chemical ways of rapidly 
simulating the thorough seasoning of woods ; but they 
are incomplete, unsatisfactory, and, even when most 
successful, doubtful in absolute utility. 

Secondly, do not get an instrument the tone of which 
is brilliant at the beginning. Such a piano will almost 
inevitably become after a few 
months of really hard use. 

Thirdly, suspect all instruments in extremely hand- 
some cases at astonishingly low figures. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the whole instrument has been 
sacrificed to show. As you do not play upon the case, 
it is a matter of very secondary importance; and a 
good piano in a square and oiled black-walnut case will 
eventually give you more solid satisfaction than the most 
imposing looking jingle-box in the highest elaboration 
of carved rosewood and ornamentation. As a rule, 
the really fine manufacturers do not indulge in startling 
cases (except when made to order) ; and, to the in- 
itiated, the superabundance of work spent on the ex- 
terior is a pretty infallible advertisement of the manner 
in which the interior has been slighted. The highly- 
carved abominations with pearl-inlaid name-plates be- 
long principally to a past decade; but they are to be 
shunned wherever seen. 

Fifthly, in regard to the 
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of the keys under the fingers of a player. This isa 
point on which it is almost impossible to give direc- 
tions—especially as almost every player has his individ- 
ual preferences ; but it may, perhaps, be said that the 
touch should be neither very light nor very heavy. 
Avoid, above all things, a s/uggzsh touch, where the 
key seems to the finger to hesitate before returning. 
This peculiarity is not visible to the eye ; but the sen- 
sitive finger will tell the tale immediately. 

Sixthly, see that the instrument “‘ sings’ That 
is to say, when a note is struck and the key held down 
instead of being allowed to return, see that the tone 
continues for some seconds. A good piano should re- 
tain an audible vibration for nearly a minute without 
any assistance from the (so-called) loud pedal. 

Seventhly, on the other hand, see that the instru- 
ment ‘‘ damps’’ well, In other words, when a note is 
struck sharply and the key is allowed immediately to 
return, see that the tone ceases instantly. This is an 
important point and should be tested on every note of 
the piano, from the lowest up to the high C ; above 
that the vibrations are naturally short. 

Those who cannot afford the prices charged by the 
best makers, will do better to take a second-hand piano 
from one of them (which can be procured very reason- 
aply) than a new one from most other firms. A piano 
which has had some six or eight months of use (not 
abuse) is in some respects de¢fer than an absolutely 
new instrument. It has been thoroughly tested, and 
the wear in that amount of time is less than infinites- 
imal ; while the difference in price between this and a 
new one will be found enormous. The false pride 
which prevents some people from buying a good instru- 
ment because it is called ‘* second-hand,”’ 


well, 


is too ridicu- 
lous to deserve an instant’s consideration. 

Notwithstanding that we have now given on this sub- 
ject all the advice in our power, the fact remains that 
the best way for our amateur to choose his piano is not 
to choose it at all; but to get some experienced person 
in whom he has well-grounded confidence to choose it 
for him. But those who have no such person at com- 
mand will, we hope, find the above hints of value. 

Beware of agents! They will recommend the manu- 
facturer who allows them the largest commission ; and, 
if you must be cheated at all, there is at least some 
satisfaction in being permitted to perform the operation 
upon yourself. 
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THE GREAT ARTISTS.—JACOPO ROBUSTI, CALLED 
TINTORETTO.—No volume in ‘‘the artist series’ published by 
Sampson Low & Co. has been more skilfully prepared than that 
of Tintoretto, by W. Roscoe Osler, of which, as of all the cor- 
responding works in that group, a special edition is imported 
for American readers by Scribner & Welford. 
in the work is really such that the circumstance of the volume 
being less abundantly illustrated than others of the series hardly 
effects its comparative value, inasmuch as the examples chosen 
markedly signify the traits of the artist. The biography is not 
as a literary work superfluous, or simply for the convoy of a 
handful of reproductions of the great painter's works, and the 
lack of any separate volume in English on Tintoretto is reason 
sufficient for its being. From the Italian, French, and German 
histories have been singled out precisely those elements which 
were best fitted for vivid representation of the subject, and these 
are grouped with that thoroughly artistic method which proves an 
author's entire mastery over his materials. The subtle philoso- 
phy indulged in throughout the first chapter, in which the crea- 
tive element in Venetian painting is discussed, might be thought 
not strictly in harmony with the purposes generally compre- 
hended in this series. But the divisions being very plainly dis- 
tinctive, the superficial reader can neglect this without trouble, 
and pass on to the next section, where the biography of Tin- 
toretto definitely commences. The literary style possesses a 
peculiar charm, while the information conveyed is comprehen- 
sive and precise, and most usefully arranged for the student. 
The chapters separately take up the works of the master in dif- 
ferent collections, and the chronological study is aided by the 
great completeness of the indexes. These are various and go 
even to the extent of presenting diagrams of the rooms of the 
Scuolo of San Rocco at Venice, with the position of Tintoretto's 
paintings therein indicated by numbers. Combining such 
definite guidances with the able criticisms which are given— 
criticisms which instruct on all points and stop only after show- 
ing what pictures have been ‘‘ destroyed by restoration’’—the 
student is well equipped for an investigation of the qualities of 
Tintoretto. 


The editor's part 





THE GREAT ARTISTS.— HANS HOLBEIN.—The 
Holbein bibliography, in which the art literature of Europe is 
far from being deficient, receives a convenient addition in the 
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new work edited by Mr. Joseph Cundall from Dr, Wo'tmann’s 
‘Holbein und seine Zeit,’ and published in tc art biograpl.i- 
cal series of Messrs. Sampson Low & Co, It ii a dozen years 
ago that Mr. Wornum, keeper and secretary of the National 
Gallery, gave his account of the life and writings of Hans Hol- 
bein, and there has been no subsequent work of importance on 
the subject in English, if we except the translation of the fir.t 
edition of Dr. Woltmann's work, which was published in hand- 
some style in London in 1872. But since, belonging to the pres- 
ent year are several other volumes on this subject beside the onc 
under notice, including that published at Stuttgart and the folio 
by Paul Maniz brought out in Paris, it would appear that inter- 
terest in the great painter of Augsburg is at least not waning. 
Certainly England, enriched as her royal galleries are with the 
masterpieces of this artist, could not very appropriately be back- 
ward in contributing to the store of information respectinng him. 
In the present instance the reader is offered a simply descriptive 
account of Holbein's varied works in wall paintings, altar pieces, 
portraits, and illustrations, without disclosure of the least temp- 
tation to over-profund theoretical discussion to which modern 
cognoscenti so frequently show themselves prone as to discour- 
age the greater number of readers but those of continual leisure. 
The book is conceived rather on the practical basis of instruc- 
tion, is arranged conveniently for reference, and duly supplied 
with lists and chronological tables. It contains upward of 
twenty illustrations, of which two are engraved after works of 
Hans Holbein the elder. The Basel Museum, the Dresden 
Gallery, the Stidel Institute, the and the Berlin 
Museum, contribute almost exclusively to the pictorial repre- 
sentation, the historical portraits at Windsor being singly illus- 
trated by that of the Duke of Norfolk. 
form in appearance with others of the series, is in a prettily 
stamped, pale-tinted binding of cloth of a style too much affected 
by publishers for works of th's kind; it more properly belongs 
to the novel of the day than to books designed for more perma- 
nent usefulness, for a book always should be agreeable to the 
touch as in other ways, and soiled covers are less attractive than 
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unadorned ones, At the price, however, of these biographies, 
of which the editions imported by Scribner & Welford are pur- 
chasable at $1.25 per volume, it is perhaps hardly worth while to 
complain of a delicacy which is charming so long as its fresh- 
ness continues, considering that bindings are to be replaced at 
very small cost. 


ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FURNITURFE.—No 
longer quite a new book, as new is understcod in this era of 
publishing, the work of Mrs. Spofford on artistic house-furnish- 
ing has passed into the rank of tested and useful standards. It 
is entitled to maintain this place, not so much perhaps for any 
definite value of practical instruction in furnishing our dwellings 
at this day, of which it communicates less than might be desired 
by some, or for very great thoroughness in the history of house 
in 
hundred pages would be manifestly impossible—as for its agree- 


decoration—which a compass of but litt'e upward of two 
ably presenting to those readers to whom rigid study is a dread, 
that degree of intelligence which places an intellect even with 
the average understanding of these subjects. It is, in short, in 
its historical character, a ‘‘ coup d'ceil’’ of the world's furniture 
rather than the long attentive examination, the philosophically 
precise treatment of origina, development and desuetude. And 
in nothing is the immense difference between the modern and 
the ancient literary demand so well illustrated as in a compari- 
son of a volume like this with those of Athenzeus, and other of 
the old writers, to whom the idea of exhausting such a subject, 
for instance, as that of the table in half a dozen pages, as our 
recent author has done, would have seemed absurd, 
eration absurdity lies all the other way, 
erable, and very little information from single books will satisfy 
provided these are sufficiently numerous and finely illustrated. 
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Nor is this modern method of publication without advantages 
for a selecting public, if the requisite of properly restricting the 
subject is observed. Without limitation as to time cr national- 
ity, the work of proportioning any history cf arts with proper 
symmetry can never be an easy one. In the present instance 
the defects are only such as are inevi‘able to that system, 
although it could be wished that a closer order in classifying the 
furniture of different countries had been followed, since this 
would have been possible and would have added much to the 
philosophical value of such a treatise. Still, the admirable il- 
lustrations, with the precision of their titles, go very far toward 
supplying this want. The manner cf their execution also re- 
flects as great credit on the engraving department of the 
Messrs. Harper as any choice work recently issued from that 
source. These embrace nothing, however, to represent any 
tendencies of recent artistic manufacture, and hereby they cor- 
respond with the range of the text, which might very well have 
embodied some discriminating notice of this kind, since the 
author, wherever giving suggestions, proves a judgment of such 
genuine quality. As something more than mere individual 
fancy is involved in these ideas, they are well worthy the con- 
sideration of any thoughtful person having a home to adorn, and 
who it is to be hoped practically exercises such general views as 
are conveyed in this author's final chapters. For it is only ina 
general way that any true advance in matters of taste is to be 
gained by instruction, as the writer cf this bceok has signified : 
**Much may be said about the subject of turnishing as an art, 
but when every instruction has been given that love of beauty or 
knowledge of origin and correspondence can impart, it will still 
be felt that furnishing is an affair of genius and tact, that is, cf 
thorough taste ; and that unless these qualities are brought to 
bear upon it, the most magnificent garniture that a room can 
have might as well be four pine chairs and a table, for all the 
real harmony and delight of home produced by it."". This is the 
decision reached in the concluding chapter, and the authcr’s re- 
serve throughout in offering special directions is in correspond- 
ence with it. 
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THE LIFE OF TURNER has just been issued in 
the same series as the two volumes of ‘‘ The Great Artists,” re- 
viewed in the preceding page. It will receive due notice in our 
next number. 





AMONG THE MOST PRACTICAL of the many art 
books now on sale are those published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co. The series consists of ‘‘Sketching from Nature 
in Water-Colors,” by Aaron Penley; ‘‘ Sepia Painting,” by 
R. P. Leitch; and ‘‘ Water-Color Painting "’ and ‘‘ Painting in 
Neutral Tint," by the same author. These books are fully 
illustrated with colored plates. 





On SOME COINS OF THE CASTELLANI COLLEC- 
TION is the title of a paper by M. Gaston L. Feuardent, first 
read before the American Numismatic and Archzological Society 
of New York, subsequently printed in The American Journal 
of Numismatics, and finally appearing in pamphlet form as re- 
printed for that society. The discussion was originally pub- 
lished previous to the withdrawal of the Castellani collection 
from this country; yet it loses nothing of interest through one 
country’s loss of those works to another, inasmuch as its pur- 
pose is that of embodying general conclusions on disputed ques- 
tions relative to early coinage and medallic art, for which several 
of the coins and medals acquired by M. Castellani afford valu- 
able illustration. The opinions introduced by M. Feuardent 
into his paper on the Castellani group of coins and medals— 
elsewhere ncticed—are strengthened by a discussion read by 
that gentleman at a later meeting at Mott Memorial Hall, and 
since published under the title of ‘‘ The Use and Nature of 
Roman Medallions.” Certain theories of Mr. Herbert A. 
Grueber, author of the catalogue of ‘‘ Roman Medailions in the 
British Museum,” as communicated by him to M. Feuardent, 
are embraced in this paper. In opposition to the opinion of 
M. Cohen, that ‘‘ the emission of Roman medallions was due to 
artists,’’ these views are of extreme interest in their department. 
The belief of the former distinguished numismatist, which is 
briefly summed up in the statement that ‘‘ medalliors had an 
official origin, and were struck by order of the emperor,” is 
herein set forth with what must be recognized as important evi- 
dence at least, although the number cannot be very large of 
those archzologists who would feel themselves capable of affirm- 
ing that the question is settled beyond a doubt on this ground. 





THE RECENTLY PUBLISHED REPORT of “ The 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the American Numismatic and 
Archeological Society’’ represents a fairly prosperous condition 
of that body. There is shown a membership of upward of a 
hundred, with various signs interpreted to signify an increasing 
interest in subjects of archzeological study. In addition to re- 
ports of curator, librarian, and committees, and the annual ad- 
dress by the president of the society, Professor Charles E. 
Anthon, LL.D., several interesting discussions were presented 
on the occasion of that meeting. Of these the pamphlet in- 
cludes an able paper entitled, ‘‘On some Frank Sepultures of 
the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Centuries,’’ communicated by 
M. Henry De Morgan, and another, which was presented by 
M. Feuardent, treats of ‘‘ The Masculo-Feminine Demiurgos of 
the Egyptians.” 





PAPERS READ BEFORE THE ELEVENTH AND 
Twelfth Annuai Conventions of the American Institute «f 
Architects. This is a collection of discussions on various ques- 
tions of important interest to the profession. The articles are 
illustrated and form a pamphlet which is published by A, Wil- 
liams & Co., Boston. The topics discussed most fully are ‘‘ Fire- 
proof Construction,”’ ‘‘ The Fire Question,” ‘‘ Heat and Venti- 
lation,” ‘ Anti-Fire Construction,’’ ‘‘ Colonial Architecture,” 
‘Modern Church Architecture,"" ‘‘Sanitary Science,” ‘‘The 
Plumbing in a First-class Boston House,” ‘‘ The Legal Respon- 
sibilities of Architects,’ and ‘‘The Reciprocal Duties of Archi- 
tects and their Employers, especially in Relation to Public Buil- 
dings.” 





In connection with the recent death of Baron 
Isidore Taylor, the Nestor of Parisian art circles, it is worthy of 
note that a complete set of his important and very rare work, 
‘* Voyages Pittoresques et Romanesques de l'Ancienne France,” 
is for sale in this city. The work took more than half a century 
in its production ; it was begun in 1820 in serial form, and was 
but recently finished. The set comprises 27 folio volumes, con- 
taining 5000 beautifully executed lithographic plates and vig- 
nettes, illustrating the scenery and antiquities of France, about 
half of which are architectural, the rest being devoted to the 
scenery, costume, armor, and antiquities. The copy we speak 
of, now in the possession of Mr. J. W. Bouton, formerly belonged 
to one of the artists engaged in the work. Being probably the 
only perfect set in this country, it will be a matter for regret if it 
be not purchased for one of our public libraries. 





AmoNnG the curiosities in the literature of lace is 
a set of little volumes beautifully reprinted in fac-simile—black 
letter, parchment cover and all—from the originals published in 
Venice in the sixteenth century. Only one hundred sets have 
been struck off, and but one of these has come to this country. 
The volumes are crowded with illustrations showing scores of 
charming morceaus of lace, the originals of which are now only 
to be seen in museum collections. 





THE MAGAZINES, 


IN SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY FOR OCTOBER there are 
some notable illustrations, Among them is Fortuny’s “ Piping 
Shepherd,” which, although a dainty bit of wood-engraving, in 


Mr. Cole's favorite style, lacks the fine contrasts of light and 
shade which are to be found in the original. The form of ‘‘the 
tender yeanling,”’ for instance, is so vapory that it looks as if it 
might disappear from the picture at any moment. A stronger 
example of the same method of engraving is found in the 
portrait of Edison, which is remarkable for its effective imita- 
tion of the broad touches of the painter's brush; but in frank- 
ness we must say that the face looks less like flesh and blood than 
terra-cotta. The features of the young woman in Miss Oakey's 
contribution might have been modelled out of putty, so totally 
lacking are they in form and expression. More satisfactory is 
the cut ‘‘As Comfortable as Circumstances will Admit,’’ and 
better still is the one entitled ‘‘ Burning Woods.”" The horses 
in ‘‘ Up-hill Work” evidently have no bones. We have never 
admired the new school of wood-engraving, of whose principles 
Scribner's Monthly has been so prominent an exponent; but 
we have respected the courage with which these principles have 
been maintained by the enterprising publishers of the magazine. 
From the number before us, however, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the editor himself has no convictions on the subject ; 
for, in many instances, he has returned to the old style of line 
engraving. And the blocks cut after this fashion are, in our 
opinion, on the whole, the best in the number. Having taken 
this departure, the publishers, we should think, might now with 
propriety return permanently to the good old line engraving, in 
which their magazine has never been excelled. 





Correspondence, 


TO SUSPEND PLAQUES, 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I suppose there are regular wires made for suspending 
plaques and plates, but they cannot be found in this place. Can 
you tell me the best way to extemporize something of the kind ? 

Sy.vre, Auburn, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—Take three dress-hooks, and put them at equal 
distances round the edge of the plate, the holes where the hooks 
are sewn being of course at the back. Pass strong twine 
through the two holes of each hook, crossing over from one side 
of the plate to the other several times. Fasten off very securely, 
leaving a loop to hang it by. 





HOW TO GILD TERRA-COTTA. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

S1r: Can you direct me how to gild a terra-cotta vase? Will 
the gilding be permanent ? S. P. B., Troy, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—Rub the rim with pumice-stone ; wash the surface 
with weak gum-water and apply gold leaf by the aid of a fine 
badger brush and a palette knife. Then burnish with an agate. 
The gilding will tarnish after a while, but can be revived by 
washing in vinegar. 





DESIGNS FOR PAINTING ON RED SATIN. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Str: What flowers would be suitable for me to paint on dark 
red satin ? ZETA, New York. 

ANSWER.—A lady of taste and skill in satin painting answers 
your query as follows: Graceful undulating sprays of passion- 
flowers and leaves, or lilies, or corn-flowers, jasmine, acorns and 
leaves, honeysuckle, ivy, blackberries and leaves, white currants 
and leaves. Orange, leaves and blossoms, would be very 
effective, varying the tints of the fruit. 





SARAH BERNHARDT’S PORTRAT?, 
Editor of Th: Art Amateur: 

Sir: I have been so much pleased with your picture of ‘the 
divine Sarah” that I write to ask if any impressions have been 
printed on extra good paper, and if so, where they are to be ob- 
tained ? J. V. INGHAM, Philadelphia. 

ANSWER.—There are no such impressions, 





AN IMPOSSIBLE CASE, 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

S1r: How do artists who live in the country, who do not know 
when the great exhibitions are held, nor who are the managers, 
nor how to find out, contrive to sell their paintings ? 

M. L., Clinton, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—It is presumable that an artist with the necessary 
ability to paint a picture worth buying will know enough to put 
himself in communication with those who deal in pictures. 





THE TANAGRA FIGURINES. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 
Sir: Can you inform me through your paper where (in what 
periodical) I can find some description of the Tanagra figurines ? 
Very truly, 
C. F. PHILuips, South Hanover, Mass. 
ANSWER.—The only magazine notice we have seen on the 
subject is our own, which appeared in our July number. For 


fuller information you should get ‘‘ Tanagra Figurines,” pub- 
lished by Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston, 
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Dates and Hints. | 


COLoR BLINDNESS.—The results of examinations 
made in various parts af the world to this time, aggregating over 
100,000, show that one male in about every twenty-five whites 
(four per cent) is color-blind in a greater or less degree. It 
would seem from a limited number of examinations of Jews 
by Cohn and Magnus in Breslau, that this race is more subject 
to color-blindness than Christians, and from some examinations 
by Dr. Swan M. Burnett, of Washington, of the negroes in the 
public schools of that city (3,050 in number), it appears that that 
race is less affected with color-blindness than the white race. 
The female sex is rarely affected—only about one in four hun- 
dred. As arule the defect is congenital, though it is sometimes 
acquired through disease, and it is frequently hereditary. The 
importance of a true sense of color to railway and marine em- 
ployés, where the lives of many persons depend on a proper 
discrimination between a red (danger) and a green (safety) 
signal is apparent, and it is evident that a law should be passed 
requiring an examination of such employés in respect to their 
color-sense. Dr. Jeffries has succeeded in having such a law 
passed by the Massachusetts legislature, and it is to be hoped, 
in the interest of humanity, that the matter will be pressed to 
the same result in all the States, or in our national Congress.— 
Scribner's Monthly. 





TESTING MACHINE FOR FABRICS.—The custom of 
testing iron, wood, and other building materials, and testing 
wire, ropes, cables, etc., and using these tests as a measure of 
the commercial value of the materials, has proved to be so 
advantageous that the same idea is being applied to woven 
fabrics of all kinds. For testing the strength of fabrics, a new 
machine has been introduced, designed to report pulling strains 
from half a kilo up to 250 kilos. The machine consists of an 
upright standard, supporting a horizontal hollow beam of iron, 
containing scale levers with a brass weighing scale having a 
sliding weight and a graduated scale. Suspended from the 
weighing apparatus is a clamp lined with leather, and so ar- 
ranged that when the end of the piece of fabric to be tested is 
clamped between the jaws the strains will be evenly balanced 
and distributed. Below this, on the base of the machine, is a 
roller controlled by a hand wheel, and round this the other end 
of the fabric is wrapped, when, on turning the wheel, the strains 
are applied, and by moving the weight on the scale-beam, so as 
to keep it continually balanced, a point is reached where the 
fabric is torn apart. This point shows the breaking strain of 
the material. The percentage of stretching before breaking 
may also be found in the same manner. If all fabrics were 
testsd in such a machine, and the breaking point carefully noted 
and marked on the goods when offered for sale, data would be 
provided which would place the money value of the goods on an 
exact basis.—Scribner’s Monthly. 





A UsE For Empty CiGar-BoxrEs.—The uses to 
which empty cigar-boxes may be applied appear to be almost 
limitless ; but one which we have recently learned is, we believe, 
entirely novel. By taking them apart, washing off the paper, 
and well oiling, one has four panels, which can be made into a 
pretty little lamp-screen, the wood being susceptible of a high 
polish, and possessing rich tints of color. [First saw one fourth 
of the length into a pointed top, curving it gracefully to the 
centre ; then give two coats of copal varnish. Dry thoroughly, 
and rub quite smooth with powdered pumice-stone and a wet 
cloth ; rinse quite clean, dry, and again varnish. Repeat this until 
the surface is hard, perfectly solid, and smooth as glass. Make 
four holes in the two central panels and two in those at each end 
—one just below the commencement of the point, the other the 
same distance from the bottom; through these the ribbons are 
passed which hold the panels together. Next take some black 
glazed paper—plain gold—and a small piece of black velvet ; 
arrange a centre-piece, an ornamental figure for the pointed top, 
and a border for the base, using some simple geometrical de- 
signs, with centres of the velvet, and the finer lines of the paper, 
or silhouette pictures answer well; but a still more artistic 
mode of ornamentation is by means of black enamel paint and 
gold bronze. Mark out the designs with a lead-pencil, then 
paint in the lighter parts with a very fine camel's-hair brush and 
thin black enamel, made by dissolving black sealing-wax in hot 
alcohol; next fill in the heavier parts, and when all the black 
is applied touch conspicuous parts with varnish, and while still 
sticky apply gold and colored bronze powders. ‘The effect of 
this class of embellishment is very satisfactory, and any one who 
can draw a geometrical design, however simple, will be able to 
make a beautiful finish. After finishing all the panels, they 
must be united with ribbons passed through the holes and tied 
in bows. Cigar-boxes finished in this manner also make con- 
venient toilet sets, such as glove and handkerchief-cases, wall- 
pockets, and paper-rack:. 





EFFECT OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT ON COLOR.— 
Professor Cohn, of Breslau, has just made a series of experi- 
ments on a large number of persons in order to discover to what 
degree their perception of color was affected by the electric 
light. He ascertained that, as a rule, the sensation of yellow 
is sixty times more vivid when the object is seen by the electric 
light than when seen by daylight, while red is six times, and 
blue and green about twice as vivid. 











Messrs. Abbott & Gibson, of Fifth Avenue, have 
a very handsome exhibit of ladies’ walking and riding hats. 
The Gothic Furnace, manufactured by Alexander 


M. Lesley, combines many improvements in heating, and is so 
arranged that either hard or soft coal or wood may be used. 
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ART INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


NY of the following publications will 

be forwarded from the office of THE 

ArT AMATEUR, to any address, on receipt 
of the price for the same : 


ART CULTURE. From John Ruskin, < 
Glossary of Art Terms, etc., by Rev. 
H. Platt, with many ucmations. Price, $3 00 


RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE 
(Aratra  Ponteleci), with illustrations. 
ni denwnihes. cenvtendvecbeusnssdecsns 

RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON WOOD AND 

METAL ENGRAVING (Ariadne Flor- 
entina), complete, with plates........... 3 00 

RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ART.......... 

KUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS, 
STONES OF VENICE, AND SEVEN 
LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. New 
subscription edition. With all the plates 
and wood engravings. Per volume...... 


PITON’S CHINA PAINTING IN AMER- 
ICA. 1 vol. text and album No. 1 
Album No. 2 
Above Albums in boards, each 
PUTNAM’S ART HAND-BOOKS. Edited 
by Susan M. Carter, Principal Cooper 
Union School of Design : 
SKETCHING FROM NATURE, by Row- 
CE, BUR ccrcccccnccccvccvccescoe 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL, by 
WEEE. PRB ccccccsescvcccevenccces 50 
FLOWER PAINTING, by Duffield, Price. 
FIGURE DRAWING, by Weigall, Price... 
ART AND ARTISTS IN CONNECTICUT. 
By H. W. French. Full gilt. Price.... f 
ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. For the use of 
Teachers and Parents. By Dr. William 
Rimmer, Boston Art School. 48 full-page 
illustrations. Price, $2.00. By mail.... 
ART: ITS LAWS AND THE REASONS 
FOR THEM. Collected, Considered and 
Arranged for General and Educational 
Purposes, by Samuel P. Long. Cloth. 
Pete... (ed REROKEECCeSNESREO~CCenES 
THE PRINCES OF ART. Translated from 
the French, by Mrs. S. R. Urbino, Cloth. 
FOB cc ccnewecuccveswsveweceses encessaes 
PRIMER OF DESIGN. By Charles A. Barry. 
75 illustrations. 75 cents. By mail...... 
FAIENCE: GUIDE TO PAINTING ON 
PORCELAIN AND EARTHEN- 
WARE, By Madame Brasier De La 
VaR. PUR... cccccccesscccescese 
BIBELOTS AND CURIOS. A Manual for 
Collectors, with a Glossary of Technical 
Terms. By Frédéric Vors. Price....... 
THE STUDIO ARTS. By Elizabeth Win- 
ee ee rr 


LUBKE’S HIST ORY OF ART. Edited by 
Clarence Cook. 2 vols, 8vo. ; 600 illustra- 
14 


22 
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bend 
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Gh, SE ceninisinccnnséonkeebeosince 00 
ee COAST SCEN ERY: PICTU- 
my he VIEWS IN THE BRITISH 


NNEL AND ON THECOAST OF 
FRANCE. By Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 5 00 


TILTON’S NEEDLEWORK SERIES. 
Edited by Lucretia P. Hale. 


canons IN OUTLINE. For Art Nee- 





PEG SE dwncescttentocacecesan 75 
PLAIN NEEDLEWORK. Knitting and 

Mending, with twenty Diagrams. Price 50 
ART NEEDLEWORK for Decorative Em- 

a 50 


DECORATIVE-ART BOOKS: 


GREEK ORNAMENT, with twelve color- 
ed Plates. Edited by Professor R. Ware. 
00 


FLAXMAN’S OUTLINE DESIGNS OF 
THE HUMAN FIGURE. In a Port- 


PE: TEE snsisanwccencesemiteecersecs 1 00 
HINTS TO CHINA AND TILE DEC- 
ORATORS, with 4o Designs used by 
WOOOE. PURE. 65 cesses scdscescces 50 
MODERN CHROMATICS. By Ogden N, 
ped. UWinstrated, Price........ccsceed ~ 2 00 
TITIAN. By Richard Ford Heath. Illus- 
a | aE eae een 25 
REMBRANDT. By J. W. Mollett. Illus- 
a | err 1% 
RAPHAEL. By N. D’Anvers. Price....... 125 
VAN DYCK AND HALS. By Percy R 
re 5 
THE CERAMIC ART. Ry Jou 5. Young. 
UE ce nvonsocscasevnanee 5 
THE CHINA HUNTERS’ CLUB. Iilus- 
TR: BUR naccs:cecsiessvessccnscs ves) 
MODERN DWELLINGS. By H, Hudson 
Holly. Illustrated. Price............. 
CONT marenas ART IN EUROPE. 
By S. G. W. Benjamin. Illust. Price... 3 50 
ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FUR- 
NITURE. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 
Sond. Tustrated, Pric®.cce.csccee-ssce 00 
ART DECORATION APPLIED TO IN- 
DUSTRY. By George Ward Nichols. 
Bemstented. Pees... cccscceccevecceces 00 
CHINA PAINTING. By M. Louise Mc- 
TR WU Riccn ancvetesces. snices 75 
BLANC’S GRAMMAR OF PAINTING 
AND ar RAVING. _ Translated wd 
Mrs. Kate N. Daggett. Illust. Price... 3 00 
RUSKIN ON PAINTING. Price....... .. 60 | 
LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, Price.............. 2 50 
THOUGHTS ABOUT : <a By beers Gil- 
bert Hamerton. Price.. coe. soce OOD 
ETCHING AND ETCHERS. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Price..............+ 5 00 


CONVERSATIONS ON ART METHODS. 
By Thomas Couture. Price.. 
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123 free. Happy 


China Painting: 

A Practical Manual for Amateurs. By Miss 
M. LoutsE MCLAUGHLIN. Sguare 12mo. 
Fourth Thousand. Price, 75 cents. 

Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


tes We find her directions very clear, careful and ex- 
plicit.’—New York Tribune. 

“Written in a clear, careful and very pleasant style. 
An acquisition to all art students.”"—London Art 
Fournal, 

“ Every chapter is written in a most clear and lucid 
manner, in which the author’s earnest purpose and 
experience is evinced throughout.”’—Sritish Mercan- 
tile Gazette. 

“Tt is an engeodinaly good sign of the growth of art 
feeling in the U. S., that one of the best Manuals of 
China Painting we ‘have seen comes from the presses 
of an American publisher.”"—Westminster Review. 


For sale by D. Appleton & Co., A. D. F. Randolph & 
o., N. Y.; Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phila. 
I “ockwood, "Brooks & Co., A. Williams & Co., Boston : 
Jansen, McClurg & Ca. Chicago, and art stores 
generally. 


ROBERT CLARKE & C0., Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WOOD CARVING 


AND 


Kensington Art Needlework 


Lessons given and Work done 
Order. 





to 


MISS ALICE HALSRY, 


Pupil in Carving of Mr. Henry Fry, of Cincinnats, 


Coreoran Building, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








PRACTICAL 
ART BOOKS. 
o 


| Sketching from Nature in Water- 
Colors. 


By AARON PENLEY. With Illustrations in 
Chromo-Lithography, after original water- 
color drawings. Super-royal 4to, cloth, gilt, 
$7.50. 

“*A very attractive as well as a very useful volume, in- 


dispensable to all learners, and of much service to ad- 
vanced practitioners in the art.” —A7rt Fournal, 














Sepia Painting, 


A Course of. With 24 Plates in Sepia, from de- 
signs by R. P. LEITCH, and full instructions 
to the learner. Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 

‘Those who wish to see sepia painting thoroughly 
well treated in respect to form, color, light, and sha ade, 
and the best method of producing effect with ease of 


manner, will do themselves a kindness by consulting 
these pages.” —Standard (English). 


Water-Color Painting, 


A Course of. With 24 Colored Plates, by R. 
P. LEITCH, and full instructions to the learner. 
Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 

‘The ‘water-color’ illustrations alone are worth treble 


the cost of the volume, and the printed instructions are 
concise and clear.” —Airmingham Fost. 


Painting in Neutral Tint, 
A Course of. With 24 Plates in Neutral Tint, 
by R. P. Lerrcu, and full instructions to the 
learner. Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


‘The directions to the students are ample, and the 
twenty-four plates are admirably veried for the purposes 
to which they are devoted.”—Daily News (English). 


Tf not for sale by your bookseller, we 


paid, on receipt of price. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


596 Broadway, New York. 


will send, pre- 





LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, etc. Catalogues sent 
ours Company, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 





lll 





SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


745 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW VOLUME 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF 
THE GREAT ARTISTS. 


Most thoroughly and tastefully edited. —Sfectator. 


OF 


Each volume is illustrated with from fifteen to twenty 
full-page Engravings, printed in the best manner. The 
price of eac h volume is $1.25. 


The new volume in this series is 
VOL. 7. TURNER. By W. 

author of “ Studies of Sir E. Landseer.” 

trations of his celebrated works. 


Kosmo MonKHOUSE, 
With 19 illus- 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 


1. Z7I77AN. From the most recent authorities. By 
Ricuarp Forp Hearn, B.A. With 15 illustrations. 


. REMBRANDT. From the text of C. Vosmaer. 
By J. W. Motver, B.A. With 16 illustrations. 
3. RAPHAEL. From the text of J. D. Passavant 


By N. D’Anvers, author of ** E ements iry History of 


Art.” 23 illustrations. $1.2 

4. VAN DYKE AND HALS. From the text of Dr. 
Lemcke. By Percy R. Heap. 14 illustrations. 
1.25. 

5. HOLBEIN. From the text of Dr. A. Woltmann. 


By JoserH CUNDALL, 22 illustrations. 


6. TINTORETTO. From recent investig: ations at 
Venice. By W. Roscor Oster, author of * Occa- 
sional Essays on Art.” 8 double page illustrations. 

*.* SEVERAL OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION, 
For sale by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt af 
price by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD. 
JOURNAL OF 


NUMISMATICS. 


IS PUBLISHED BY 





rHE 


Boston Numesmatic Soctety 


QUARTERLY, 


At Two Dollars per Volume, in advance. 


The Volume begins in July. Subscriptions 


and Communications to be addressed to 


JEREMIAH COLBURN, 


18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


“ AMERICAN JOURNAL oF NumisMATICS.—The Jan- 
uary number of this publication, which is published quar- 
terly by the Boston Numismatic Society, is of special 
value to those who take an interest in this ‘subject. The 
general reader, however, will find in its pages a fund of 
valuable information upon topics whic h are of importance 
to all classes. It is sustained mainly by the members of 
the Soc iety, and it cultivates and encourages a taste for 
Numismatics, which brings to many students great pleas- 
ure and gratification.” —oston Fournal, 


“THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NumIsMATics has the 
well-earned reputation of being one of the best journals 
of its kind ever published. Its circulation is increasing 
both in Europe and America. _ It is devoted especially to 
coins, medals, etc., and its et are well informed on 
these subjects.” —A merican Bookseller, Feb. 1, 1877. 


oe ETCHING ON LINEN. 


Those interested in decorating Table Damask, Linens, 








etc., may obtain Illustrated Circulars, Directions, De- 
signs, and informa —_ as to the best materials, by ad- 
dressing . WHITING, DuneLten, J 





Flowers and Pan for Decorative Purposes 
ISAAC reeeennaaaeg Renemquemees 1842.) 





THE 


CA) er ‘- 
American Plant Book. 


A COMPLETE HERBARIUM, 


FOUR EDITIONS NOW READY. 
THE FOREST LEAF. THE AMATEUR. 
THE SCHOOL. THE STUDENTS. 


A Variety of Botanical Presses, 


LOST! 


A VALUABLE 


News-Cutting. 








To 


Avoid Further Loss 


USE 
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TaD FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., Publishers, 
119 and 121 William St., New York. 


| 
; 


ART STUDENT'S LEAGUE, 


108 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CLASSES WILL REOPEN OCTOBER 6. 
INSTRUCTORS 
Drawing and Painting, Life Classes, ? Wavrer Sumiaw 

Composition Classes, Y 

Portrait Classes, WM. M. CHase. 

J. Carroit Beckwitn, 
J. S. Hartiey, 

Freperick Diriman, 


Drawing and Painting, 
Drawing from the Antique, 
Modelling and Artistic Anatomy, 


Perspectiv ec, . 





Rare Engravings & Etchings. 





The recent receipt of several cases 
of choice engravings and etchings 
by Frederick Keppel, 243 Broadway, 
New York, from important collections 
purchased by him personally during the 
past six months in Europe, will enable 
him to exhibit, during the coming sea- 
son, a very unusual and comprehensive 
collection of the works of all the im- 
portant engravers from the fifteenth 
century to the present time. 

Portions of the collection will be on 
exhibition from time to time, and vist- 
tors will always be welcome to examine 
the engravings. 

Correspondence is invited, and en- 
gravings will be sent, on approval, to 
any address on receipt of reference. 





DEXTER’S 
OLD PRINT SHOP 


1215 BROADWAY (DALY'S THEATRE BUILDING), 


Rare Engravings, Etchings, and Portraits for 
Book Illustration. 


Art Novel. 


little novel, 





A Decorative 
TWO OF US. 4 


Especially interesting to lovers of Decorative 


charming 
by Cauista HAtsry. 
Art, 
and to young women with or without a Lover. 

Price, 75 cents and $1. 

Sold everywhere. Sent by mail, Jostage /ree, on 
receipt of price, by 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Mapison Square, New Yor. 


ESTERBROOK’S 








FOR SAL= 






BY ALL 
STATIONERS. 


OPESTERBROOK aCe 
Go FALCON PEN 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden,N.J. 26 John St., New York. 








COPVRIGKYED. 


CELEBRATED HATS 


174 FIFTH AVE., bet. 22d and 23d Sts., and 
169 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 


NEW YORK. 


Correct Styles, Extra Quality. 


‘ae RIDING AND WALKING HATS, 


Grannis, the well-known Art Critic, said: ‘* There is 


| 
as much artistic beauty in one of Dunlap’s hats as there 


is in one of Meissor.ier’s paintings.”—New Vork Com. 


mercial Advertiser, 








iv THE ART AMATEUR. 








POLLINGERDEZCHAMPAGNE 


Sait. 
and the exact degree of Dryness to 


Rich, elegant honanet. perfect delicacy 


of flavor, 








please the most fastidious. 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS. 





EDWARD and JOHN BURKE, Sole Importers, 40 Beaver St., New York. 





BXTRA INDUCEMENTS. 
Cut Paper-Patterns to Full Amount of Subscription 
TO EVURY SUBSCRIBER. 


SUPERB COLORED-PLATE EDITION, TALES AND NOVELETTES, SOCIETY GOSP'IP, etc. 
SEND 15 CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL ! 


THE WORLD OF FASHION 


MODES DE PARIS. 
Embroidery, Crochet, Laces, Trimmings, Lingerie, Artistic Needlework, etc. 


200 ENGRAVINGS. 
Thatest and Coming Styles. Ahead of all others. 
Price, 15 cents, 
LARGE SUPPLEMENT, PATTERN DIAGRAMS. 


OCTOBER, sow READY. Sold by all Newsdealers. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION PUBLISHING CO,, 
1266 Broadway, New York. 


UPHOLSTERY FELTS, DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 


In Crewel, Silk, and Floss, 


No. 1, 





SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework. 
Samples of 86 Shades on Reeeipt of 10 cents, 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 and 50 Walker St. | 


MME, A. DUVAL, 896 BROADWAY, 
Importer of Paris Novelties, 


DRESSMAKING AND CLOAKS IN SUPERIOR FRENCH STYLE, CELEBRATED FOR PERFECTION OF FIT AND ELEGANCE, 


AUTUMN STYLES DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR MY HOUSE. 


Weppinc Trousseaux ANd Rivinc Hasits A Speciatty; Mourninc at SHort Notice. 
PARIS PATTERNS. AUTUMN FASHIONS. 
My Patterns are renowned for Style and Elegance. Cut from Measure. Perfect Fit warranted. 


LADIES, 
‘DOMESTIC’ PAPER FASHIONS. 


THEY are especially designed to meet the requirements of those who desire to dress 
well. They are unsurpassed in style, perfect fitting, and easily understood by the most 
inexperienced. Send 15 cents for THE FASHION REVIEW AND DreEss-MAKER’s GUIDE. 


Address Domestic Fashion Co., New York. 
THH FAMOUS BRANDS 


Champagne 


PIPER HEIDSIECK AND PIPER SEC. 


For Sale by all Grocers and Wine Merchants. 
JOHN OSBORN, SOW & CO., 


45 Beaver Street, New York, and 
44 St, Sacrament Street, Montreal, 
GENERAL AGRNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


THE BODEGA HAMPER, FOR FAMILY USE. 


$S l 7 1 Bottle Madeira. 
O x “ Pale Sherry. 
I ** Brown Sherry. 
I “Old Port. 
(1 “ Rich Malmsey. 


Assorted Wines 3 Bottles Assorted Claret. 
o* 2 “ Assorted Whiskies. 

and Spirits. ), « Brandy. 

HAMPER “A,” half dozen assorted Wines and Spirits, $5. 


Send for Price-List. 


| Work begun, with materials to finish, for Tidies, 
Screens, Cushions, etc. 


Send 3 cents for Catalogue. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 and 50 Walker St. 























Twelve Bottles of 








ampers, variously assorted, can be had by application. 


THE BODEGA, Timothy Stevens, 83 Cedar St., | door E. of Broadway, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1830. 
FISHER & BIRD, | ART WORKERS 


Nos. 97 to 103 East Houston Street, | IN 


NEW-.YORK. : MARBLE AND GRANITE. 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS UPON APPLICATION. 


[MPERIAL CARDS BY ROCKWOOD 


—— 2 — 
SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN. 











The latest photographic novelty is the 





her PLATINOTYPE, 
" iv Z . . y* . 
oh See a ~~ - a permanent picture invented by Willis 
tention to the posing of sitters, from of London, and just introduced here 
9 40 40'clock daily. by Rockwood. 





ESTABLISHED 1842. 
Co. D. FREDRICKS’ 


Knickerbocker Portrait Gallery, 
No. 770 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


S. E. Corner of Ninth Street, opposite Stewart's. 
(MPERIALS, $5 PER DOZEN. 


~37> 
UNION SQUARE. 


Skylight on First Floor. 











Syueget, 


Photo-Portraits, 


1162 BROADWAY, 


Opposite the Coleman House, NEW YORK. 


era 








PHOTOGRAPHER AND ARTIST, | 
46 East 14th Street (Union Square), 
Bet, Unwersity Place and Broadway, NEW YORK. 


DAVID N. SMITH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Modern and Antique Class 


FOR PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 
Embossed, Ground, Colored, and Stained Glass. 
Glass of all kinds matched to order. 


1276 & 1378 Broadway, bet, 37th & 30th Sts. New York, 
A. SELIG, 


IMPORTER OF 


GERMAN ZEPHYR AND ENGLISH CREWEL, 


Point and Honiton Lace Braids, and all Materials 
for Needlework. 


Black and Colored Silk and Chenille and Beaded Fringes, 
Galoons, Gimps, Buttons, and Ornaments 
No. 813 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Designing 











eS ee ae ae Be = ss, 
228 Fifth Avenue. 
29 Maiden Lane, corner Nassau Street. 





and Embroidering Done. 


University of the City of New York, 


cena DEPARTMENT. 





THE preliminary term begins eneaen 17, 1879. The Regular Winter Session 
begins October 1, 1879. For particulars and Catalogue, address the Dean, 
Pror. CHAS. INSLEE PARDEE, M.D., 
410 East 26th Street, 
New York Ciry. 





PACKARD’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
‘ LOCATED IN THE METHODIST BUILDING, 
No. 808 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
“THE LEADING BUSINESS COLLEGE IN AMERICA.” 


Under the personal supervision of its founder, Mr. S. S. Packard, author of the Bryant & Stratton Book- 
keeping Series, the Williams & Packard Text- Books, Packard’s Complete Course of Business Training, etc. 


Thorough instruction given in 


BOOK-KEEPING, 
ARITHMETIC, 
PENMANSHIP, 


COMMERCIAL LAW, 
MODERN LANGUAGES, 
PHONOGRAPHY, 
CORRESPONDENCE, TYPE-WRITING, 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR and COMMERCIAI. GEOGRAPHY, 
SPELLING. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


IN ALL BRANCHES. 
8, 8, PACKARD, 805 Broadway. 


INSTRUCTION 


Address 


THOROUGH 





